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It's a frightening thing to realize that 
‘marriage goes on in spite of the cessation of love 


JUST WHAT 
IS MARRIAGE? 


By Lorna Callahan 


INQUIRING reporter stop- 
ped a young woman in 
April of this year and asked 
her how she'd feel if Saturday 
mail delivery were discontinued. 
“I'm against it,” she said. “I get 
my alimony check on Saturdays.” 

Those few brittle words told her 
story. She was obviously one. of 
the thousands who enter marriage 
without knowing what it is. Per- 
haps she was jet-propelled into 
wedlock by the thought of per- 
petual honeymoon, with a steady 
stream of gifts as tokens of affec- 
tion and nothing but the honeyed 
word, 

But the days of the lover are 
numbered. In getting down to the 
business of living, the man must 
show through. All too often this 
makes for disillusionment, and 
with it comes bickering, fault- 
finding and doubts. The wife con- 
cludes that she has made a bad 
bargain, that her charms have 
been wasted. The only answer 


seems to be divorce. 

Now as she waits for that ali- 
mony check, perhaps she looks 
back on her spoiled life and thinks 
grimly, “Why didn’t somebody 
tell me?” Somebody should have 
told her — that you get out of 
marriage exactly what you put 
into it. 

But that’s the trouble with 
people in love. All too frequently 
they can’t be told — until it’s too 
late. 

Martha Gray was one of these. 
Her story began 50-odd years ago, 
before the era of jet-propulsion, 
but the outcome of her marriage 
was the same as the modern young 
woman’s. Martha had met a hand- 
some young man who was every- 
thing her family disapproved of. 
He was cocky, didn’t stay long on 
any one job, had little respect for 
his elders or those in authority, 
and punctuated his conversation 
with “I” and “me.” 

On the morning of her wedding, 
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Martha looked at her mother, who 
was scrubbing the kitchen floor 
with no thought of attending the 
ceremony, and said, “Aren't you 
even going to wish mé well?” 

Martha’s mother sat back on 
her heels, wiped her hands on her 
apron and looked up at her lovely, 
dark-haired daughter. “You're de- 
termined to make your bed, and I 
guess you'll have to lie in it. But 
I wouldn’t marry Jim Kielly if his 
hair was hung with diamonds.” 

Martha couldn't agree.. In- 
trigued with the curly chestnut 
hair, the rollicking blue eyes, and 
even the air of cockiness, she will- 
ingly gave her heart and hand to 
Jim. 

But the marriage knew no hap- 
piness. The honeymoon was hard- 
ly over before Jim’s rollicking blue 
eyes roved, Added to this humili- 


ation, Martha was robbed of her 
mother’s comforting hand during 
her pregnancy, for Jim would have 
none of the mother-in-law who 
disapproved of him. In addition to 
this, he was given to violent fits 
of temper, vindictiveness and act- 
ual cruelty. His very presence 
caused a pall to descend upon the 
household. And while Martha suf- 
fered the miseries of her ill-ad- 
vised marriage, her children grew 
up in fear and uncertainty. 

After 17 harrowing _ years, 
Martha sought relief in divorce. 
When asked why she had married 
a man whose obnoxious traits were 
obvious even before marriage, she 
replied, “I thought I could change 
him.” 

Character traits are not easily 
changed. If a man has a roving 
eye before marriage, chances are 
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that he will not be content with 
one woman afterwards. If he 
drinks before he marches to the 
altar, he’ll drink after the “I do’s,” 
perhaps even harder because now 
he realizes the responsibility that 
has suddenly descended upon his 
shoulders. If a man is extremely 
careful of money before he takes 
a wife, he'll probably be miserly 
afterwards when he has to pro- 
vide for another, for, conversely, 
he will feel put upon by being 
forced to accept the burden of 
another’s welfare. (I once knew a 
man who charged his wife room 
and board when she got a job and 
earned a salary. And another man 
gave his wife 50 cents a day to 
provide the evening meal, al- 
though he thought little of. treat- 
ing himself to a really good lunch.) 

By the same token, a woman 
who is careless of her grooming 
before marriage has every possi- 
bility of becoming a slattern after 
she has won her man. The dishes 
will pile up in the sink, the beds 
will go unmade, and she may still 
be in her housecoat when he 
comes home at night expecting a 
hot meal, which will still be in the 
deepfreeze or on the shelves of 
the nearest grocery store. 

Then there’s the woman who 
demands all manner of babying. 
It may flatter a man’s ego before 
marriage, but she'll be a poor bet 
for a life partner. Her shallowness 
and immaturity will not fit her to 
share the responsibilities that 
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come with marriage, and, he'll be 
forced to earn the living, make the 
decisions and assume all burdens, 
He is the type who must come 
home from work and fix the baby’s 
formula and wash the diapers. He 
finds he has two babies on_ his 
hands instead of one. ~ 

Two people who are about to 

wed should know all about each 
other. It’s a frightening thing to 
realize that marriage goes on in 
spite of the cessation of love. 
Therefore, even though her heart 
is in a whirl over his sparkling blue 
eyes, or his over her divine figure, 
each should use their heads and 
probe the situation which is the 
most serious decision they'll ever 
make. 
_ She should ask: Is he consider- 
ate? Or does he consider himself 
alone? Does he like children? Or 
will he expect me to commit the 
mortal sin of birth control? Is he 
affectionate? Or will I have to pry 
every last bit of affection from him 
till I’m left wondering whether he 
really loves me or not? 

He should ask: Is she jealous? 
It’s complimentary before mar- 
riage, and feeds the ego. But after- 
wards will the green-eyed monster 
make my life a Hades? Will she 
work with me, accepting my de- 
feats in good grace, encouraging 
me to try for higher goals? Or will 
I-be a slaye to her whims and 
caprices, killing myself off so that 
she can keep up with the Joneses? 
Will she create a home where my 
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heart can a and my hopes 
find: nourishment? Or will she 
make a hovel of the walls that 
house us and shrivel my soul with 
disgust? 

Every man “and woman should 
stop, look and consider before 
plunging into marriage. Is the girl 
you have chosén the one you will 
want to be “one flesh” with some 
years hence when middle-age 


spread and 


have done 
their work? Is the man you have 
given your heart to the cne you 


. want to cleave to forever, in spite 


of baldness and bifocals? 

lf your Jove is based on depth 
of character and not on super- 
ficialities you will be able to say 
yes. And saying yes, go into mar- 
riage with the intention of giving 
it all you're capable of. 
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The auther projects a domestic reform program 
which has, to say the least, interesting possibilities 


Place is in the Home 


Condensed from Columbia 


N THE DAYS of feminism and 

suffragism, disgruntled males 
were likely to retire to the nearest 
tavern to drown their sorrows, 
while muttering darkly that wo- 
man’s place was in the home. To- 
day, they are still saying it, but 
too many don't seem to realize 
that man’s place is in the home, 
too. 
Ive felt strongly 
on this subject for 
some time, and the 
longer I observe cer- 
tain able-bodied men 
of my acquaintance, 
the more strongly I 
feel. These heroes 
put in seven or eight 
hours at their offices 
or workbenches, tot- 
ter home and, with 
their last remnants 
of strength, pick up 
paper and pipe and 
tum on the televi- 
sion. Then they col- 


Columbia (April, 57), Knights of Columbus, Columbus 
Plaza, New Haven 7, Cenn. 


Owen McGowan 


Japse into the nearest armchair 
and are unheard from until din- 
ner’s ready. Their wives? Out in 
the kitchen cooking the dinner, of 
course. Children? If they know 
what's good for them, they've 
made themselves scarce. 

This picture is all wrong. If I 
were a long-suffering wife you 
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might be tempted to write me off 
as a complainer, but I’m not. I'm 
a husband and father, and just as 
eager for the pipe ‘and armchair 
as anyone. But I have a disturb- 
ingly good memory, and it keeps 
telling me that, when I studied 
the catechism, justice was consid- 
ered one of the cardinal virtues. I 
sneaked a peek at an up-to-date 
edition the other day, and things 
haven't changed: justice is still 
there. And a quote from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount jogs me: “With 
what measure you mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” Last- 
ly, I think of the epistle of the 
nuptial Mass, which says what 


should hardly need saying: “Hus-, 


bands, love your wives.” After all 
this, the pipe and the paper don’t 


seem so cozy. 


Not too long ago, 12 to 14 


hour work days were the — rule. 
Many of us remember our fathers 
going off to work at daylight and 
coming home long after dark, six 
days a week. It,was expected that 
they should be exhausted after 
such a stint, and it would have 
been highly wirealistic to hope for 
any cooperation in household tasks 
from them. Not that women had 
a cream dream for themselves in 
those days either! Our mothers 
worked fully as hard as our fath- 
ers. They didn’t even have Sun- 
day off. It was apt to be the 


toughest day of the week, what 
with cooking an enormous din- 
ner and having the whole family 
underfoot. 


August 


Today the-average work ,week 
is from, 35 to 40 hours. Most peo-: 
ple work only five days, and signs 
point to a four day week in the 
future. Jobs are physically easier; 
much work that had formerly to 
be done by sheer brute strength is 
now accomplished via pushbut- 
tons. Hardly anyone walks, to 
work, no matter how close he jis 
to his business. 

Recreation, regrettably, is simi:, 
larly passive. We speak of going, 
to the movies, to an ice show, to a, 
football game, to the races, to. the 
ball park, and we think we're en; 
gaging in a spectrum of varied qc- 
tivities. But they all boil down to 
the same thing. We're _ sitting 
and watching; watching different 
things, it’s true, but our participa- 
tion in each of them is that . of. 
spectator. In short, most of. us 
men can't call ourselves physically 
overworked. 

But what about our wives? Yes, 
they have the benefits of modern 
science. They rejoice in automat- 
ic ranges, in dishwashers, in refri- 
gerators, freezers, heaters, and. 
what have you. They are the first 
to say their work is a breeze com- 
pared to that of their grandmoth- 
ers or even their mothers. But no 
one has yet invented a machine to 
take care of a crying baby in the 
middle of the night, or to change 
that same baby’s diaper. In fact, . 
babies and children of any age are 
relentlessly old-fashioned, They. 
want what they want when they 
want it, and they are the best ima- 
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ginable disrupters of any leisure 
that Mother has salvaged from her 
day by virtue of possessing an au- 
tomatic clothes dryer or garbage 
disposer. 

Children haven’t heard of the 
40 hour week. Their day stretches 
from dawn till dusk, and far be- 
yond, and they won't even settle 
for six days of such activity. They 
ignore the possibility of extra sleep 
on' Sunday morning, and seem to 
be ‘ht their brightest and‘ noisiest 
on'the Sabbath. 
‘ Another enemy of union hours 
for the housewife is the living 
habits of her family. “It might -be 
possible for her to cram all the 
work that needs to be done in the 
cdirse ofa day inte an action- 
packed eight hours, but it would 
nécessitate such drastic’ moves as 
combining all three meals (and 
snacks in between) into one mon- 
ster repast. You can see the ad- 
vantages: one set of utensils, one 
collection of dishes, one wiping of 
baby faces, one round of interest- 
ingly decorated bibs. But I don’t 
know any family that would be re- 
ceptive to the idea. 

Similarly, if the domestic circle 
could be persuaded to adjourn to 
the back yard for the remainder 


of the day, once the house had 


been picked up, an enormous 
amount of ash tray emptying, 
cushion straightening, toy picking 
up, and carpet sweeping could be 
elitiinated. But here again the 
itmovator would meet with vast 
disinterest. We won't even con- 
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template the thought of getting 
the children to bed by five be- 
cause Mother goes off duty at that 
hour. They would never under- 
stand. 

So we are left with the situa- 
tion as it actually exists. Although 
today’s wife and mother has things 
much easier than her predecessors, 
she doesn’t have any more time 
to call her own than they did. She 
can’t match her husband’s exit 
from work at five with a similar 
departure from the kitchen. Al- 
though her day has probably start- 
ed earlier than her husband's (who 
gets you out of bed?) and has been 
much more active than his, at five 
o'clock the busiest part of her day 
is still ahead of her. 

After dinner there are dishes, 
bed-going youngsters, preparations 
for the next day, and, finally, 
maybe a few minutes to glance at 
the paper, by now well scrambled 
by the rest of the family. And 
then friend husband is likely to 
yawn, glance at his watch, and 
say, “What’s in the refrigerator? 
Im starved.” So the day ends 
with more cooking and more dish- 
es. 

Most men, I’m sure, don’t rea- 
son matters out like this, nor do 
most wives, or there’d be more 
heard from them on the subject! I 
think that both sexes are carrying 
on in the old tradition: a) that 
father is insupportably tired when 
he comes home from work; and 
b) that mother is responsible for 
everything that’s done in and 
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around the house. I say that’s 
nonsense and in the name of jus- 
tice matters should: be ordered 
otherwise. 

But there is a more subtle diffi- 
culty underlying the simple mathe- 
matics of who's doing more work 
and putting in more hours doing 
it. It is that men feel somehow 
that it’s a betrayal of their man- 
hood to do “women’s work.” What 
would people say? What, more 
specifically, would Joe or Bill think 


if they discovered Tom doing dish- 


es or, horrors, changing the baby 
when they came over for a session 
of poker? The catechism has a 
name for this problem, too. It’s 
human respect. 


But the matter is yet further 
complicated by the renewed insis- ‘ 
tence in recent years in Catholic. 
circles on the fact that min is, by:- 


his nature, head of the woman. 
Again referring to the epistle of 


the nuptial Mass, we read “A hus- : 


band is the head of the wife, just 
as Christ is head of the Church. 

. . But just as the. Church is 
subject to Christ, so also let wives 
be to their husbands in all things.” 
No one agrees with this bit of 
dogma more than I. 


vorce rate to see the way in which 


forgetfulness of this has played © 


havoc with the status of matri- 
mony and family life. Physically, 
psychologically, and spiritually, 
woman needs man as her leader 
and strong protector. But this 
doesn’t mean that woman, as a 


You have 
only to look at the mounting di-. 


August 


sign of subservience, has pasa 
twice as hard as man. 

If we read a little further in that 
epistle, we come to the’ part I've 
already quoted, “Husbands, love 
your wives,” and, even more 
strongly, “as Christ also loved ‘the 
Church and delivered himself iup 
for Her.” We néedn’t be reminddd 
of what the delivering of 'Ghrist 
for His Church entailed; and ‘our 
reaction should, at the least;' be 
one of gratitude that our delivery 
of ourselves will in most cases'-en- 
tail nothing more than a little co- 
operation around the house. 

As I've said, I certainly agree 
that the husband should be the 


* unquestioned head of the family, 


but I'm equally firm in the con- 


«viction that it’s no mark sissy 


to share in the housework. It even 
‘has its very practical side.. When 


‘your wife’s unavoidably away, in 


the ‘hospital, for instance, acquir- 


‘ing. a new little exemption for -you, 


it’s much better to have some 
household know-how than. to 
wade. dismally.. through a morass 


_ of dirty clothes, dirtier dishes and 


general unkemptness until her re- 
turn. It’s also much better for 


.domesti¢. relations. 


‘This reasoning applies to sons 
as well as husbands. It shouldn’t 
only be the girls of the family who 
have to-help with dishes, dusting 
and bedmaking. If just ‘for the 
sake of future wives, let your sons 
learn how to help at home: They’ll 
probably grumble, but boys have 
no corner on that. A little girl, 
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for all her supposed domestic in- 
clinations, is just. as hard to corral 
at dish time as any boy. 

One more thought occurs to me 
on this subject. In marriage, two 
become one flesh and the watch- 
word from then on should be “we,” 
not; “I.” But you would never 
think this to be true to hear the 
conversation of many married cou- 
ples. It’s “my car,” “my hi-fi,” 
from. the husband; “my house,” 
“my kitchen,” from the wife. “Our” 
is a word absent from either vo- 
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-cabulary. 


Surely this. situation under- 
lies the problem we've been con- 
sidering. As long as the husband 
does his job, and nothing more, 
and. the wife considers the home 
her house, an artificial line of de- 
mareation exists. When both start 
talking and acting in terms of 
“we” and “our” the “two in one 
flesh” of the nuptial Mass will be 
a reality instead of an abstraction 
and one more family will be hap- 
pier. 
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Bow-Wow! 


HE love of animals can sometimes have odd results. Consider 
for example, the case of the man who loved his dog and was 
trying to teach it new tricks. 

One day he thought it would be pleasing if the dog learnt ti 
bark for its food, and he began to teach it to do so by holding 
its dinner plate in the air and shouting “Bow-wow!” 

He persisted in this for a long time, but the dog did not catch 
on—and in the end the man was compelled to put the dinner on 
‘the ground and let the dog have it without barking. 

After several weeks, it began to emerge that the dog had in 


fact learnt something from this teaching—but unhappily it had 
got hold of the wrong idea. It thought that it was not allowed 
to begin its dinner until its master had first held it in the air 
and shouted “Bow-wow!” Being an obedient animal, it resolutely 
refused to eat until the ritual was completed. So the man, who 
loved his dog, was forced to elevate the plate and bark before 
each meal, if his pet was not to die of starvation. 

If you now pass the house at meal times you will hear the 
man bow-wowing away for all he is worth, while the dog waits 
sitent and docile for his dinner. As I said, the love of animals 
can sometimes produce odd results.—Michael Thomas in The 
Frish Digest. 
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We FORGOTTEN 


Waar Irs Like 


TO BE YOUNG? 


By Irene M. Boyd 


HE TROUBLE is,” my teen- 
age daughter burst into 
tears as she started up the stairs. 
“The trouble is, you just don’t 
know what it’s like to be young.” 
“Well, I never—” I stared at her 
retreating form somewhat indig- 
nantly. “Don’t know what it’s 
like to be young!” Somehow I had 
never thought about myself as be- 
ing old. In fact, as I went about 
my daily tasks of being a wife and 
mother, I had walked over to the 
hall mirror and surveyed myself in 
the glass. True, there were some 
streaks of gray among the brown, 
but the eyes were clear and com- 
plexion good, and I. still fitted re- 
markably well in a number nine 
dress. 
“Don’t know what it’s like to be 
young!” Then I laughed as I 


Irene M. Boyd, a. former teacher 
and now the mother of 10 children, 
writes for many newspapers and mag- 
azines. ; 
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How many of us, if given the 

chance, would trade the love and 

security we now possess for the 

doubts, fears and frustrations of 
our youth? 


thought about how many mothers 
were looking into how many mir- 
rors after being told by their teen- 
age daughters, “The trouble is—” 

I walked back into the living 
room. My husband was lying 
asleep in a chair, a magazine 
across his middle. His hair, too, 
was streaked with silver, but he 
wasn’t old—most decidedly he 
wasn’t old. I sat down in the 
chair opposite him and picked .up 
my magazine. But I couldn't get 
interested. My daughter’s words 
haunted I began to think. 
Had I forgotten what it’s like to 
be young? 

We adults are always telling our 
teenage youngsters that this is the 
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best time of their lives—that they 
have nothing to worry about—that 
they ought to be happy. We tell 
them that they either take them- 
selves too seriously or not serious- 
ly enough. We are inclined to 
make light of their troubles, be- 
cause we know from our own ex- 
periences that they will pass. But 
how many of us, if given the 
chance, would trade the love and 
security we now possess for the 
doubts, fears and frustrations of 
our youth? 

We no longer have to worry if 
we will be popular and _ success- 
‘ful, achieve certain ambitions or 
‘fall in love—by now we'know. 

How often’ have heard my 
husband say when the children 
were upset about something, “Why 
do they have to do everything 
now? They have a whole life time 
ahead.” And I, too, have been guil- 
ty of thinking or saying the same. 
But let’s think back a bit. Even at 
15 one can feel broken-hearted 
over a missed invitation or a slight 
snub. Imagine ourselves really in 
love with the football hero or just 
the boy across the aisle and feel- 
ing perfectly miserable when he 
pays us no heed. Recall our own 
high school days, how we worried 
about our hair, our clothes, our 
dates. Now when our youngsters 
express the same fears, do’ we take 
a sympathetic interest or have we 
really forgotten what it’s like to 
be young? 

graduation recently and the speech 


sounded strangely familiar. The 
youngsters were told that they 
were grown up now—ready to face 
the world and _ its problems. 
Ready? Were they really ready? 
At 17 or 18 one can be pretty 
mixed up. 

I remember my own high school 
graduation. I was still afraid and 
uncertain, and what’s more, I was 
afraid to let anyone know how I 
really felt. 

People would ask me, “What 
are you going to be? What are you 
going to do?” 

What could I say? I really didn’t 
know. I did know that I was go- 
ing to college and study to be a 
teacher, but I wasn’t sure if that 
was what I really wanted, or if 
I were going because someone had 
told me once, “I think you would 
make a good teacher.” 

I was also afraid lest I couldn’t 
make the grade, or that I might 
meet someone and want to get 
married, and all the sacrifices my 
parents were making for me would 
be in vain. I remembered _ this 
when a young girl told me not so 
long ago, “I want to get married 
when I’m out of college, but moth- 
er says if I do I’m just throwing 
my training away.” Yet this girl’s 
mother did the same thing and 
years later she made good use of 
the training when her husband’s 
death forced her to go to work. 

Some. youngsters get the mistak- 
en idea that they have to crowd a 
lifetime of living into their teens, 
or that life will pass them by. 
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What they do not realize is that 
the best part of living is before 
them when they are mature and 
have learned how to face difficult 
situations; when they have learn- 
ed to be happy with what they 
have, and while striving for bet- 
terment, to admire, not envy, oth- 
er people for the qualities they 
possess. 

But youth is a time of competi- 
tion that is often heart- breaking, 
when even good motives seem to 
be misunderstood, and one 
seems to care. The things that 
we adults have learned to pass 
over lightly, or not be too con- 
cerned about, may be a metter of 
greatest importance to our chil- 
dren. I’m sure there isn’t a moth- 
er who hasn’t heard these state- 
ments sometime. “I can’t do it. 
I won't wear it. The kids will 
laugh at me.” How cruel, but how 
true. We know it will not always 
‘be so, but do our daughters know 
it? 

When I told my daughter not 
to worry so much about her high 
school life, that it was only the 
preparatory part for that other 
career of college, marriage, or may- 
be a higher vocation, she came 
back at me with, “It’s all right for 
you to talk. You have your career, 
your husband, your home. You 
don’t have to worry. 

I began to think back. Maybe 
she was right. When we parents 
tell our daughters that everything 
will turn out all right, isn’t it be- 
cause we speak from the advan- 


tage of having a good husband, a 


good home, love and security? 


We may know that their fears 
and ‘dis: appointments will pass, but 
let’s help them to know it. This 
requires tack, understanding, and 
time. It requires discipline, too, 
but this discipline must flow from 
the understanding and knowledge 
of their problems, and not be just 
mere punishment or revenge. Be- 
fore we yell, “No,” let’s take the 
time to find out about that date, 
or that party, or the motive be- 
hind the action that displeases us. 
We know we love them, and that 
our chief concern is for their good, 
but let them know it too. Don’t 
let them think mother just doesn’t 
want them to have a good time, 
or is too wrapped up in her own 
affairs to care. 

Give them a chance to blow off 
steam, get things off their chest, 
tell us we don’t know what it’s 
like to be young, just as we either 
openly or secretly thought about 
our own mothers not too many 
years ago. 

Teenage time is such an impor- 
tant time: the years of growing 
up, choosing a career, finding the 
right husband or wife. They need 
our love, our attention, our time, 
and our prayers. They need us 
then perhaps more than they ever 
did or ever will need us, and let 
us remember it—even when we're 
tired or busy, or would rather be 
doing something else. For while 
we're enjoying our maturity, their 
problems are still to be solved. 
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THE SEX TABOO 


Many parents are beginning to realize they are 
not prepared to give honest sex 
“ information to their children 


Carmen Hatch 


Condensed from The Way of St. Francis 


OT LONG AGO, a group of 
young mothers of _ first 
graders were having a lively dis- 
cussion about their children, when 
Helen’s lowered voice silenced 
them with, “Wait ’till I tell you 
what Joey asked me _ yesterday! 
Out of a clear sky, he said, “What 
is a womb, Mommie?’ ” 

All the mothers’ eyes widened 

. “What in the world did you 
answer him?” . . . “Didn't you al- 
most die?” .. . “How did you ever 
explain?” ... 

“I guess I acted sort of bewil- 
dered,” Helen continued. “I just 
wasn’t prepared, so I told him to 
ask Sister.” 

“Susan asked me where babies 
come from,” Jean told the others, 
“and I just said they came from 
heaven. From the angels. That's 


good enough, don’t you think? 

After all, she’s only five. And the 

story about the stork is silly.” 
Lorna, mother of four, said, 


“My 11-year old floored me with 


her questions. She asked me what 


-puberty was. And she asked me 


about other words she had heard. 
I tell you, they sounded indecent. 
And I told her sol Do all young 
people talk like that these days? 
Why, I never would dream of ask- 
ing my mother such things!” 

At another gathering, a few 
mothers of high school students 
were chatting, when Terry, whose 
twin boys are in their freshman 
year, asked if anyone had heard 
the records of sex instruction dis- 
tributed by Father James Keller 
through. The Christophers. “You 
know,” she said, “we heard tho 


The Way of St. Francis (May, ’67), Franciscan Fathers of California, Inc., 13 
109 Golden Gate Ave., San.Francisco 2, Calif. 
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records at our mothers’ club meet- 
ing, and I’ve never been so em- 
barrassed! They're much too frank 
for me. Who's going to say all 
those things to children? Not I! 
I just give mine some books to 
read, 

“I heard those Christopher rec- 
ords, and I was shocked too!” Ma- 
rion, a sweet-faced mother ad- 
mitted. “I’ve never told our chil- 
dren much about sex, and they 
seem to be all right. They hear 
about it somehow .. .” 

“Well, I think the records are 
fine,” Dorothy interrupted, “We 
parents are too prudish. It seems 
we're afraid to tackle the problem 
of sex instruction because we 
don’t know how to do it. These 
records show us the way.” 

“My husband just won't say a 
word to our boys,” another mother 
said. “I'm sure they need a good 
talk. Why couldn’t these instruc- 
tions be given by our priests? 
They've been trained to handle 
teenagers. They'd know how to 
go about it.” 

In group after group of mothers, 
and fathers too, similar discussions 
are taking place. Many parents 
are beginning to realize they are 
not prepared to give honest sex in- 
formation to their children. Yet 
parents are the natural and right- 
ful teachers to whom God gave 
this sacred responsibility. They 
are the guides for their children’s 
purity. 

From his earliest years, a child 
loves and trusts his parents, so it 


is easy for them to establish a 
close and free relationship in mat- 
ters of sex education beginning 
with infancy. . This should con- 
tinue with the child’s physical de- 
velopment. By the time adoles- 
cence is reached, mutual trust has 
been cemented, and knowledge of 
these facts of life is not suddenly 
leamed from shady school com- 
panions who would treat sex as 
something dirty, something to 
arouse revulsion. 

In a pamphlet, “The Toddler 
and Sex,” by The Barclay Institute 
of Catholic Action (Paulist Press), 
parents are urged to “Suffer your 
little children to come unto you 
... Do not drive them away 
when they ask you HOW or WHY, 
nor evade their questions, nor 
show embarrassment. Above all, 
do not ridicule them, for to whom 
should they go if not to you?” 

The knowledge that sex is a di- 
vine gift from God is implanted in 
the mind of a little one from the 
time he asks, “Mommie, where do 
babies come from?” The willing- 
ness of parents to answer their 
children’s questions develops con- 
fidence, and assures a healthy par- 
ent-child relationship. When little 
Joey asked, “What is a womb, 
Mommie?” his mother could have 
explained the Hail Mary, and told 
how our Blessed Mother carried 
little Jesus in a nest near her heart, 
just as Joey was carried under her 
own heart before she was born. 

Each child should be told ac- 
cording to his need, and no more. 
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Too much information at one time 
is confusing and might lead to un- 
due curiosity. Perhaps the fear of 
a child’s probing and natural cur- 
iosity makes many mothers shrink 
from the thought of answering 
questions on sex. For a long time, a 
puritanical attitude made women 
ashamed of their creative pow- 
er, and so they passed this feeling 
of distaste for the world as God 
made it, to their children. There 
was also the feeling that the sub- 
ject should be kept from youth as 
long as possible to preserve their 
innocence. Yet ignorance many 
times leads to sins of impurity. 
When a shocked mother gives 
evasive answers to her child’s nor- 
mal questions, she plants the seed 
of suspicion in his mind that sex is 
evil. And he will hesitate to go to 
her again. But sex is divinely es- 
tablished. It is God’s wonderful 
method of sharing His powers 
with human beings to create souls 
for heaven. Once parents realize 
this, they will be eager to give 
these beautiful thoughts to their 
children. 
The word sex, as used in our 
paganized modern world, has tak- 
en on a loaded meaning. Adver- 
tisers seem obsessed with the no- 
tion of sex. The daily use of sex 
appeal in all forms of advertising, 
in magazines, the movies and tele- 
vision, makes youth sex-conscious 
at an early age. To Hollywood, 
sex with a capital S means good 
box-office. Shampoo, nylon hose, 
cigarettes, soap and cars are all 
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sold through appeals to. the pas- 
sions. All. this free use of refer- 
ence to sex presents severe tempta- 
tions to highly imaginative adoles- 
cents. 

If parents have not given their 
children a reverent understanding 
that sex is God-given and there- 
fore good, teenagers will be sub- 
ject to all the dangers presented 
by our pagan atmosphere. Whole- 
some sex instruction, therefore, is 
like a vaccination against disease. 
It protects youth against impurity. 
Parents have the divine right and 
the first duty to give this instruc- 
tion. But through a false modesty 
they shirk their responsibility. 
They are either too timid, too ig- 
norant of the needs of their chil- 
dren, or simply don’t know how 
to talk to them about this taboo 
subject. 

In recent studies it was found 
that parents of three out of four 
boys in high school neglected to 
prepare them in questions of sex, 
and thus also neglected to safe- 
guard them in their moral health. 
Another report reveals that only 
one out of every six boys was told 
the facts of sex by his father. A 
study of 900 freshmen showed 
that 90% of the boys needed defi- 
nite instruction. In a survey on 
teen-agers’ major problems, taken 
through another school, it was 
found that difficulties in the realm 
of purity was the top-ranking 
problem among them. They were 
bewildered as to what was sinful 
and what was not. But they were 
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ashamed to. consult their parents 
teachers, and. became secretive 


and unhappy. | 

Because many parents avoid. this 
important phase of their children’s 
edication for reasons of timidity, 
or of failure to prepare themselves, 
a number of books and pamphlets 
have been published to help them. 
In his excellent book, Sex-Charac- 
ter Education (see the advertise- 
ment on the back. cover of this 
magazine) Father John A. O’Brien 
writes: 

“In the sex-saturated atmos- 
phere of today, the silence of par- 
ents constitutes criminal neglect. 
Children crave information on this 
subject as earnestly as they crave 
food: . Upon parents rests the 
obligation, . . » Of explaining .sex 

. if, they neglect it, they are 


robbing their children of an essen-, 
tial. part of. their birthright; they. 


are exposing them to bewilder- 
ment, confusion and misconcep- 
tions which may cause.. . . emo- 
tional frustrations, .and physic 
sears that will plague them to their 
dying. days.” 

The book also gives views of 
more than a dozen authorities, 
among them, Father Daniel Lord, 
Gene Tunney, Dr. Paul Popenoe 
and Margaret Culkin Banning. 

Another book, approved by the 
Confraternity of Christian Doe- 
trine and named, “an outstanding 
contribution,” is Parents, Children 
and the Facts of Life,.by Henry 
V. Sattler, C.SS.R., Ph.D. This 
thorough text is for Christian par- 
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-ents and for those concerned with 


helping parents. It explains -what 
psychological and moral dangers 
they must avoid in giving sex’ in- 
struction and what questions they 
must expect from their children. 
Each chapter is followed by ques- 
tions and discussion aids. 

Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., in 
his book, Some Notes for the 
Guidance of Parents, devotes a 
chapter to “Steps Toward Purity,” 
a helpful and simple outline of in- 
struction from to adoles- 
cence. . 

How to Give. Sex eee a 
64-page pamphlet by P. J. Bruck- 
ner, S.J., The Queen’s Work: Press, 
tells in a elear fashion. how adults 
may present to young people the 
essential facts of life and its or- 
igin, and supplies the ‘exact words 
to use. 

What Parents Should Tell Their 
Little. Ones on Sex, published by 
Fathers Rumble and Carty, St. 
Paul, Minn., is a concise pamphlet 
meant “to. help Catholic parents 
in the fulfillment of their very real 
duty. It aims at being as clear 
and brief as possible. It won't 
drown the whole subject in a de- 
luge of words . ... It won't shirk 
necessary and factual explanations, 
however delicate they may be.” 

Listen, Son from The Franciscan 
Herald Press, Chicago, consists of 
12 heart to heart talks of a father 
and his son on the facts of life, in 
three parts. Part.one is to be read 
to boys from nine to 13. years. 
Part two is for boys 14 to 16,.and 
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this book with 


our compliments 
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subscription to 
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This popular book regular- 
ly sells for $1.50. However, 
we will send this book to 
you FREE for a NEW one- 
year subscription. 

Sex character Education is 
invaluable for families with 
young adults. It will enable 
you to explain fully the 
probing questions of your 
children. 

Please remember that this 
valuable bonus book only 
will be sent for a new sub- 
scription. The offer is not 
valid for renewal orders. 
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part three for boys from 16 to 19 

ars. The companion pamphlet, 
Mother's Little Helper, has 12 
talks of a mother and her daugh- 
ter, and is also in three parts, cov- 
ering the ages of nine to 18 years. 
Instructions are given in the form 
of letters which might be read to 
the child or adolescent. 

Modern Youth and Chastity, 
The Queen’s Work Press, is by 
Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., of St. 
Mary’s College, Kansas, and was 
written for young men and women 
of college age. It presents “a 
clear, adequate presentation of the 
Catholic moral teaching on chas- 
tity,” with “frequent reference to 
questions of greatest interest and 
profit to youth of today: for ex- 
ample, kissing, reading, conversa- 
tion, entertainment, and purity.” 

The Christophers, founded by 
Father James G. Keller, M.M., au- 
thor of You Can Change the 
World, have made a series of four 
recordings which show how to 
give. information in a prudent and 
skillful manner. The four drama- 
tized talks between a boy and his 
father and a girl and her mother 
are intended to be used by par- 
ents’ organizations and PTA 
groups. These records are not for 
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the children, but for parents. They 
have been approved by leaders of 
all religious faiths and by experts 
in genetic psychology and child 
hygiene. (The Christophers, 18 
East 48th St., New York, $4.00). 

Through these and many other 
instructive publications, parents 
can grasp the, helping hand out- 
stretched to aid them. But first 
they must be willing to dismiss 
the sex taboo. They must see sex 
as a beautiful, even sacred, part of 
human nature. Then, understand- 
ing that sex is sacred, they can es~ 
tablish a bond of confidence and 
trust with their children. This 
knowledge coupled with training 
in virtue is the only way to 
strengthen them against the temp-. 
tations they will have to face. 
Home training in purity, chastity 
and self-denial will give teenagers 
a solid moral foundation. With a 
full knowledge of their personal 
dignity, they will be proud to be 
Temples of the Holy Ghost. And 
little ones turning to Mommie and 
Daddy with a million questions 
about their wonderful little bodies 
that God created, will be answer- 
ed truthfully, with simplicity, and 
with the sensitive understanding 
only loving parents can give. 


Precocious 


The babysitter was reading a story to junior. “And then Goldi- 
locks,” read she, “ate all the porridge, and she drank all the milk. 
And she went upstairs, and there she saw three beds.. ” 

“Somebody spiked her drink, huh?” interrupted Junior.— 


Precious Blood Messenger. 


The Gerety family, which at one time numbered nine boys, 
has taken some of the best and worst in life 


“The Boys Have Curned Out Well” 


By Joseph A. Owens 


VERY AMERICAN interested 
in the Hungarian revolt last 
fall recognizes Pierce J. 

Gerety as the good looking young 
‘than who went to Austria and set 
in’ motion the plan which speeded 
‘Weary Freedom Fighters and 
their families to America. Mr. 
Gerety’s efficiency as deputy re- 
lief administrator of the United 
States Refugee Program was her- 
alded by the press, radio and tele- 
vision. At 42 this father of four 
sons was acclaimed for his energy, 
determination, and ability. 

_ Actually, for the past three 
‘years while in government service 
Pierce Gerety has been displaying 
‘publicly the family traits hereto- 
fore secreted in fashionable Fair- 
field, Connecticut. 

The Gerety family, which at one 
time numbered nine boys, has 
taken some of the best and worst 
in life, but at 72 the heart of the 
home, Mrs. Charlotte Gerety, re- 
mains purposeful. With motherly 
pride she says, “The boys have 
turned out well.” 
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That they have is evidenced by 
a look at what the lesser known 
of the Gerety boys are doing now: 
Rev. Peter L., pastor of Blessed 
Martin Church, New Haven, 
Conn.; William F., assistant to the 
president of Kaman Aircraft Corp., 
Bloomfield, Conn.; John L., or- 
dained for the Diocese of Tren- 
ton earlier this year; Edward J., a 
medical doctor; Eugene P., owner 
of Gerety Electronics, Fairfield, 
Conn.; Thomas E., a law student; 
and Robert, a medical doctor. The 
ninth and youngest, Richard, was 
killed at the age of 18 while serv- 
ing overseas with the U.S. Army 
during World War II. 

Titles and degrees now attach- 
ed tothe name were by no means 
casily attained. At 41, the father, 
the late Peter L., a successful and 
brilliant industrialist, was stricken 
with a paralyzing illness. For 23 
years he required constant care. 
His wife needed both financial 
help and nursing assistance from 
the boys. 

“They really pitched in,” the 
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white-haired mother says, as she 
recalls the personal sacrifices made 
by her sons. Not the least amaz- 
ing part of the Gerety story is that 
home obligations did not prevent 
success, 

Pierce left day classes at Ford- 
ham University to become a re- 
porter for the Bridgeport Evening 
Post. After each day’s work he 
commuted to and from Fordham 
Law School until he earned his 
LL.B degree. He was graduated 
cum Jaude and first in his class. 
After working in the law firm of 
the late Wendell L. Willkie in 
New York, Pierce went to Wash- 
ington to head up the Internation- 
al Organizations Employees Loy- 
alty Board and was later appoint- 
ed general counsel to the Civil 
Service Commission. From there 
he joined the U.S. Refugee Pro- 
gram. 

William went to work after 
high school graduation as a clerk 
in Sikorsky Aircraft and _ rose 
through the ranks to become a 
purchasing agent. A few years ago 
he was appointed to his present 
top level position with Kaman 
Aircraft. He is married and the 
father of four children. 

John fullfilled his life’s desire 
this year when he was ordained at 
the age of 40. He would have en- 
tered the seminary much sooner 
had he not been needed at home. 
Before starting studies for the 
priesthood seven years ago, the 
year his father died, John operated 


a prosperous insurance agency in 
Fairfield and was considered one 
of the town’s outstanding business- 
men. 

Edward, according to, his moth- 
er, “couldn't think of college 
while he was young” and started 
as a shipping clerk in a large fac- 
tory. Within four years he was in 
charge of the department. Later 
he formed a_ small construction 
company with a friend. It blossom- 
ed into a $500,000 a year opera- 
tion with a roster of 45 employees. 

But Edward wanted to do 
“something worthwhile in _ life.” 
Evenings he took courses at tho 
University of Bridgeport. Finally 
he turned his back completely on 
the business world and. entered 
Yale Medical School while contin- 
uing his nocturnal studies. On June 
6, 1954 he received his. B.A, de- 
gree from the University of 
Bridgeport and the following day 
his M.D. degree from Yale School 
of Medicine. The recipient was 35 
years old and the father of five 
children (since then sixth 
been born). During World War 
II he distinguished himself with 
110 combat missions in the South 
Pacific as a U.S. Navy pilot. 

Robert, the first doctor in the 
family, shares offices with Edward 
in Fairfield. During the war Rob- 
ert entered the U. S. Naval Aca- 
demy at Annapolis and saw fur- 
ther naval service during the Kor- 
ean conflict. 

Thomas, now 35, will soon be- 
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come the second attorney in the 
family. For the past seven years 
he has worked days in a Bridge- 
port manufacturing plant and 
studied evenings. A short while 
ago he left his employment in 
favor of speeding work for his de- 
gree. 

Eugene is another study-while- 
you-work Gerety. The operator of 
a small electronics shop in Fair- 
field, he cares for his wife and 
three children and _ is studying 
engineering evenings at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport. 

Father Peter Gerety was well 
advanced in his studies when Mr. 
Gerety was first taken sick. Mr. 
Gerety was strong enough to wit- 
ness his son’s ordination, an event 
Mrs. Gerety calls, “a real joy in 
our lives.” 

In Connecticut Father Gerety 
is known for his interracial work. 
Originally Blessed Martin Church 
was a spiritual and social center 


‘for Catholic Negroes in New 


Haven. Under Father Gerety’s 
guiding hand it has grown to a 
full-fledged, self-supporting par- 
ish with its own school. 

Looking back, Mrs. Gerety re- 
calls, “As the years went on — and 
23 years is a long time to be sick — 
my husband needed more and 
more attention, night and day. 
The boys worked out a schedule, 
dividing the nursing chores 
equally. It was tacked on the 
pantry door for years. 

“They stayed with their father 
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It didn’t make any difference 
whether or not they were mar- 
ried. Each met his obligation. 
Sometimes I would awake in the 
night to the opening of a door—it 
was one of the married boys com- 
ing on duty.” 

Attempting to explain this un- 
swerving loyalty, Mrs. Gerety ad- 
mits amazement, dispells all per- 
sonal credit, and says, “The boys 
admired their father. That pro- 
bably had a great deal to do with 
it.” 

But as her thoughts linger the 
basic policy which governed the 
raising of nine boys becomes ap- 
parent. “All our projects started 
with a prayer.” In a_semi-confi- 
dential tone she adds, “We didn’t 
try to teach them pretty polite- 
ness either — rather, just to be 
kind. We spent more time with 
training than discipline.” 

Example was favored over pre- 
cept by Mr. and Mrs. Gerety, 
They received Holy Communien 
together practically every Sunday. 
and holy day of their married life 
and they took time to solve the 
day-to-day problems of the fam- 
ily as they arose. 

The cross which came into the 
family was carried well and Mrs. 
Gerety says none of the boys ever 
questioned the burden, knowing it 
was God’s will. 

In short, the key to the Gerety’s. 
success — ambition has not been 
spoiled by selfishness. 
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Marital Adjustment 
And Rhythm 


Even when sound moral reasons exist 
for the practice of rhythm, the problem of marital 
adjustment still remains to be faced 


Condensed from “Marriage and Rhythm” 


John L. Thomas, S.J. 


CLEVER COMEDIAN once 

remarked that although 
sex might not be the best thing in 
the world—nor the worst--there is 
nothing exactly like it. Properly 
interpreted, this statement neatly 
expresses most past thinking on 
the subject. 

Some societies have acted as if 
sex were the primary purpose of 
life; others have considered it evil 
and the invention of the devil. In 
all stable cultures there has ex- 


isted the delicate problem of 
balancing necessary sexual ex- 
pression with effective control. 


The problem is unique; “there is 
nothing exactly like it” because, 
among other reasons, the use of 
sex involves the special coopera- 


tion of the Creator, the enrich- 
ment of the human person, the 
future of the species, and the pre- 
servation of right social order. 

It follows that neither the mor- 
al theologian, the psychologist,’ 
the physician, the sociologist, nor 
the biologist has the last word to 
say on sex. All these approaches 
are needed, and to follow only one 
to the exclusion of others is to end 
up with a caricature. 

Sex is complex. Its mystery 
goes back to the creative act when 
God expressed human nature in 
man and woman, “Male and femile 
He created them.” Its function is 
revealed in the divine _ blessing, 
“Increase and multiply, and fill 
the earth.” Its practical effect is 


“Marriage and. Rhythm,” by John L. Thomas, S.J., 180 pp., copyright 1957 21 
and published at $3.00 by The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
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mysterious but evident, “They 
shall be two in one flesh.” 

The reader may feel that this 
is all very interesting, but how is 
it related to rhythm and marital 
adjustment? The answer is simple. 
Marital adjustment implies a dy- 
namic two-in-oneness: the endur- 
ing living together of husband and 
wife for the purpose of bearing 
and rearing children. 

But male and female are far 
from simple beings. Not only are 
they individually incomplete as 
reproductive partners, but the way 
they complement each other sex- 
ually is rooted in a complex nat- 
ure. 

Marital adjustment, then, is a 
complex process. It must be work- 
ed out in terms of the marriage 
partners’ personalities, the cultur- 
ally patterned norms and_ be- 
havioral patterns they have learn- 
ed, and the total social environ- 
ment of their family. 

At the same time, it must de- 
velop within the moral framework 
established by right reason and 
their ultimate purpose in life. No 
one approach to sex — or to mari- 
tal adjustment — has the last word. 
We must combine them all to get 
the true picture. 

Now what does rhythm or 
periodic continence really mean in 
practice? It means that marital re- 
lations must be limited or re- 
stricted not by the immediate, 
personal needs of the partners but 
by the extrinsic motive of desiring 


to avoid conception. 

Briefly stated, this is the prob: 
lem. We have a husband and wife 
who love each other, living in the 
intimacy of marriage, bound by 
their mutual love and the mar- 
riage contract to aid and support 
each other; yet through some, yn- 
fortunate circumstance, _ they, are, 
forced to restrict the normal 
manifestation of their love to cer 
tain periods of the month, 
seems almost trite to add’ that for 
the normal couple, marital, loye 
culminates in physical. 

Hence the elements of 
problem are these: the 
living together, the normalcy of 
physical union as the culmination 
of domestic love, the curbing , of 
the natural spontaneity of marital 
love by an extrinsic factor (the 
menstrual cycle), and the disrup- 
tion of an established sexual pat- 
tern. 

In other words, even when 
sound moral reasons exist for the 
practice of rhythm*, the problem 
of marital adjustment still remains 


*Three conditions are required 
for the morally licit use of rhythm. 
marriage partners must freely and 
mutually agree to its use. They 
must possess the self-control and 
personal disposition to practice it 
without endangering their sanc- 
tity through sins against chastity, 
or their marriage through tension 
and loss of affection. They must 
have adequate reasons (medical, 
eugenical, economic, or social) fon 
using it. . 
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to be faced. Biological function, 
psychic responses, and marital 
harmony are not mechanical pro- 
cesses operating independently. 

‘In this connection, it should be 
noted that the practice of periodic 
continence involves many of the 
samé problems as the practice of 
absolute continence in marriage. 
On the one hand, marriage part- 
ners are bound to the intimacies 
of living together and they are 
under obligation to provide mut- 
ual Jove ‘and companionship. On 
the ‘other, they have forbidden 
th¢rnselves the fulfillment which 
these conditions normally stimu- 
late‘ and’ suggest. We are not im- 
plying that physical union in 
marriage must be an unthinking, 
utterly spontaneous act. Like all 
hurian acts it comes under the do- 
main of reason. What we are say- 
ing is simply that of its nature it 
is not’ easily regulated by the cal- 
endar. 

Let’s look a little closer at this 
problem as it appears in a real 
life situation. When discussing 
marital adjustment, it is well to 
start with its physical aspects, for 
as Chesterton reminds us, “Those 
who will not begin at the bodily 
end of things are already prigs and 
may soon be Christian Scientists.” 

There need be no great mys- 
tery concerning the physical as- 
pects of the problem. Sexual re- 
sponse in the normal man and wo- 
man is not directly under the con- 
trol of the will. This means that 
if the stimulus is received, the 
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normal adult responds automatic- 
ally. It is for this reason that in 
all matters relating to sexual con- 
trol prudent counselors do not ad- 
vise building up direct resistance 
or blocking the response but rath- 
er the avoidance of the stimulus 
(fleeing the occasion). 

It’s not easy to “avoid the oc- 
casion” in marriage. The spouses 
are in love. They are required by 
the marriage contract to live in in-- 
timacy and to manifest mutual af- 
fection and care. Further, once a 
normal, mature couple have estab- 
lished a satisfactory pattern in 
their physical union, mutual stim- 
ulation and arousal become rela- 
tively easy. A whole series of rou- 
tine displays of affection come to 
be associated with physical union 
and are henceforth stimuli. 

In the area of sex, generaliza- 
tions are hazardous. It has long 
been recognized that men and 
women differ considerably in their 
capacity for sexual stimulus and 
response; but what is more signifi- 
cant, perhaps, individuals within 
each sex differ greatly in this re- 
gard. 

Whether diSerences have 
a primarily biological or psychic 
foundation need not concern us 
here. What must be emphasized 
is that successful marital adjust- 
ment requires that the spouses 
understand each other’s needs and 
reaction patterns. This mutual un- 
derstanding is particularly imper- 
ative if the couple desire to prac- 
tice rhythm. 
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It is sometimes suggested that 
periodic continence is difficult 
because the woman experiences 
different intensities of sexual de- 
sire at various periods of her men- 
strual cycle. Specifically, it is af- 
firmed that she is most responsive 
at that period when she is most 
likely to conceive. 

This assertion is apparently 
based on a comparison of the hu- 
man female with the higher forms 
of animal life. It is quite true that 
most female mammals will admit 
the male only during the period in 
which they are capable of con- 
ceiving. It is not evident that the 
human female is particularly re- 
sponsive at this period. 

Available studies reveal that 
the majority of women are con- 
scious of no marked periodic re- 
sponse related to their menstrual 
cycle. Those who are conscious of 
some variation in response place 
the difference at various periods 
during the cycle; some, shortly be- 
fore menstruation; some, during 
menstruation; and_ others, during 
the fertile period. 

It should be noted that even if 
some relationship between height- 
ened response and_ the various 
periods of the menstrual cycle is 
recognized, when dealing with the 
human species, it is difficult to as- 
certain whether this has a biologi- 
cal or a_ psychic basis. Conse- 
quently, it appears more to the 
point to avoid general assertions 
concerning the natural periodicity 
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of women’s response and to stress 
the necessity for the couple’s com- 
plete awareness of their personal 
patterns of response. Only if the 
couple are keenly sensitive ‘to 
these can they avoid undue stimu- 
lation with its subsequent tension 
and _ frustration. 

From the above reasons... it 
should be evident that the prac- 
tice of rhythm’ will have... far 
reaching effects on husband-wife 
relationships. It necessarily. im 
volves restraint and a calculating 
attitude toward the normal ‘mani- 
festations of married love which 
somewhat diminishes _ its natuspl 
spontaneity. 

At the same time, since the de 
gree of response to stimulation is 
not always easily calculated either 
in the individual or his partner, 
there is considerable danger. that 
stimulation will frequently reach 
the point where satisfaction is: de- 
nied only at the cost of great ten- 
sion and frustration. Under these 
circumstances, the temptation. .to 
obtain forbidden satisfaction. runs 
high so that we must not rule out 
the possibility of sin, or at least, 
of a serious loss of peace of coa- 
science. 

Further, when rhythm is betes 
practiced, there arises the possi- 
bility of unconscious resentment 
on the part of one or both part- 
ners. As every experienced mar- 
riage counselors. knows, couples 
frequently agree on total or peti- 
odic continence ..without cafcu- 
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lating the cost. Marriage partners 
who have insight into their situ- 
ation will tell you that it’s not pri- 
marily the act of physical union 
which is difficult to forego, but 
it’s the strain of avoiding all undue 
stimulation in their mutual dis- 
plays of affection which leads to 
tension and unrecognized resent- 
ment. Tempers become a little 
shorter, and criticism of the part- 
ner: tends to take on an unaccus- 
tomed sharpness. Considering the 
eumulative pattern generally fol- 
lewed by marital tension, _ this 
condition can have serious conse- 
quences for marital harmony. 

Finally, the practice of rhythm, 
like many of the artificial methods 
employed to thwart nature, is 
generally accompanied with con- 
siderable uncertainty and worry 
about pregnancy. Many couples 
‘speak of their “rhythm babies.” 

‘There is no problem here as 
long as the couple lovingly accept 
the new life. In our contemporary 
‘pagan atmosphere, however, there 
-is real danger that the couple will 
look upon pregnancy as an unfor- 
tunate frustration of their plans 
- and-upon children as an unneces- 
sary burden in marriage. 

In like manner, because our cul- 
ture has_ long since passed the 
stage where numerous children 
are considered one of the blessings 
of marriage, couples who have 
licitly started the practice of 
rhythm may rationalize its contin- 
uation long after the circum- 


stances merit it. 

Thus far we have dealt with the 
marital effects and possible dan- 
gers associated with the practice 
of rhythm. We have stressed these 
points because couples frequently 
feel that once they have “moral 
clearance” for the practice, there 
are no further problems. 

None of these difficulties are 
insurmountable for a mature 
couple. Marital adjustment in all 
areas calls for insight, some un- 
derstanding of one’s partner, pati- 
ence, and charity. Human nature 
is surprisingly flexible. 

Unfortunately, some people lack 
insight — and foresight — so that 
any situation calling for calculated 
control finds them woefully inept 
at making the necessary adjust- 
ments. This constitutes no argu- 
ment against rhythm, but it makes 
some counselors cautious in re- 
commending its use. 

There remains to indicate the 
positive benefits of the practice. 
For couples who have sound rea- 
sons to employ periodic contin- 
ence, the discovery of rhythm has 
proved to be a great help. Al- 
though they must still make con- 
siderable adjustments, their diffi- 
culties are greatly lessened by the 
practice. 

Furthermore, the justifiable & 
crease or limitation of pregnancies 
made possible by rhythm can re- 
lease them from burdens which in 
their circumstances might prove 
excessive. The practice involves 
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sacrifice, but if employed by sin- 
cere couples fully aware of its re- 
quirements, it is neither unreward- 
ing nor too’ difficult. 

It may be well to remark, since 
there are many who apparently 
forget it, that couples who are. un- 


willing to follow the example of 


so many of their contemporaries 
in the use of contraceptives and 
who conscientiously resort to the 
more difficult practice of rhythm 
reveal a_ respect for God’s law 
worthy of commendation. 

It is difficult to understand the 


mentality of those who spend 
more time and energy in attacks 
on rhythm than on contraceptives. 
Either they are wholly unaware of 
present social conditions and the 
successes of “planned parenthood- 
ers,” or they fail to appreciate the 
complexities of sex in marriage 
when they so lightly recommend 
total abstinence. 

The regulation of sex in mar- 
riage is not just a moral issue, nor 
is it merely biological or psychic. 
It is perplexingly complex — there 
is nothing exactly like it. 


> 
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“Imagine the bank telling me I'm overdrawn, 
when I still have nine checks left in the book!? 
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To, mother, invention 
meant how you got’ 
what you needed without 
‘spending the money 

you didn’t have 


By Antoinette Bosco 


OU MAY THINK do-it-yourself 
is an innovation of 
1950’s, but believe me, you're 
wrong. I know, because my moth- 
er was the original long before the 
books on the subject came out. 
She still is, in fact, original and 
faithful to her household creed 
that “necessity is the mother of in- 
vention.” 
I was about five when she first 
pulled that on me, and I was quite 
confused about the big names. I 


the 


didn’t know who necessity and in- 
vention were any more than I 
could place that old curiosity who 
kept killing cats and somehow 
managed to sneak into the conver- 
sation whenever I asked ques- 
tions. Mother had been working 
on a chair which was popping its 
springs all over the place. She 
stuffed the springs with rags, put 
a big feather pillow over the whole 
works, and made a flowered slip 
cover for the chair which then had 
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an unusually high seat for the day 
and age. It was so pretty and 
comfortable that everyone asked if 
the chair were new, to which 
mother answered, “No, necessity is 
the mother of invention.” 

Years passed before I learned 
that necessity meant there was no 
money to be spent, and invention 
meant how you got what you 
needed without spending the 
money you didn’t have in the first 
place. Like the kitchen cabinets. 
As the family grew larger, the 
kitchen grew smaller. Every time 
mother stubbed her toe on the old, 
to-the-floor wooden cabinet, she 
would look up and say, “All that 
wall space going to waste!” One 
day she reached the point of weak- 
ness and called in a carpenter to 
give her an estimate of what it 
would cost to build wall cabinets. 
The best he could do was $250, 

he said. 

“$250!” Mom repeated, in a 
tone of surprise, disbelief, and 
shock. “Why, that’s outrageous! 
All you have to do is put a few 
pieces of wood together with some 
nails and some hinges.” 

I could have warned him about 
mother’s “all you have to do is—”! 

The next day when I came 
home from school, mother was 
painting wall cabinets which 
stretched across one side of the 
kitchen. The room looked con- 
siderably larger. Before I could 
utter an exclamation, mother said: 

“I sawed the old cabinet in two 
and Gert (our neighbor) and I 
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screwed the pieces to the wall. 
$250! Humph! Antoinette, God 
gave us our intelligence to use. 
Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” 

To this day, her cabinets stand, 
screwed to the wall. 

Cooking was another channel of 
outlet for mother’s inventiveness. 
Like the salty meatballs. Mom 
was in a hurry this particular day, 
and she was getting nowhere as 
she tried to shake enough salt into 
her hamburg mixture. Impatient- 
ly, she unscrewed the shaker cap 
and poured a “little.” The result 
was—well, I suggested to mother 
that we throw them away and pre- 
tend they never happened. 

“What?” she exclaimed. “And 
waste the cheese and eggs that 
went into them?” 

She put them into the refrigera- 
tor. The next day at dinnertime, 
she served odd-looking, odd-col- 
ored mashed potatoes. We tasted 
them a bit fearfully. They were 
delicious. Salty meatballs with 
unsalted boiled potatoes and just 
a touch of milk and butter, mother 
explained, and we added with a 
roar, “We know, necessity is the 
mother of invention.” By the way, 
meatball potatoes became a stan- 
dard favorite in our family. 

The day we were expecting 
company for dinner and mother’s 
cake fell is one never to forget. 
mother was groaning that she 
didn’t have anything else to serve 
for dessert, and it was already 
late. I had an appointment with 
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the doctor to have my eyes check- 
ed, so I was no help. By the time 
I came home, it was dessert time 
and mother was serving luscious 
looking squares covered with cho- 
colate sauce. She winked at me 
as she said, 

_ “I hope everybody likes cottage 
pudding.” 

I escaped into the kitchen and 
nearly burst trying to keep my 
laughter under cover, an impos- 
sible try once I heard the guests 
raving about how delicious moth- 
er’s “cottage pudding” was. Moth- 
er’s necessity, invention and intel- 
ligence had even conquered soggy 
cake! 

The day mother decided to 
paint the back hallway, she was 
Teally frustrated. Even with paint 
on the wall, it looked like it had a 
case of measles from the many 
dugouts made from bicycle jabs 
and other miscellaneous bumps. 
She didn’t have any patching plas- 
ter, and there was no one around 
_ to send for it, so she invented her 
own patching plaster — flour and 
water! She didn’t even wait for 
the goo to dry before she had 
painted over it. To this day, sev- 
eral years later, her patches re- 
main, and no one, including her- 
self, can explain why. 

Sometimes mother’s inventions 
were simply due to her creative 
nature instead of to necessity. Like 
the orange papers. Dad had 
brought home a crate of oranges 
_ and each one was wrapped in the 
. typical, very fine, orange tissue 
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papers. We started throwing the 
papers away, but she stopped us. 
“They might be useful,” she said. 
A few days later she had double 
pieces of cloth from her left-over- 
box cut into cute shapes. She put 
us to work sewing the sides and 
stuffing them with the orange 
papers. Our aunts just loved the 
cute “pin cushions” they found 
tucked into their Christmas boxes 
that year! 

Speaking of Christmas reminds 
me of the stable mother has which 
she saves from year to year. About 
12 years ago she needed a stable 
for the Nativity figurines. She 
looked around the stores but the 
ones she saw were either too flim- 
sy or too expensive. She began 
experimenting with a cardboard 
box and heavy scissors. She cut 
out the front and part of the back 
piece, then curved out the back 
side and pointed the center of the 
top side. It wouldn’t stay; she 
needed a “beam.” Out in the yard 
she found a good, solid tree 
branch. She measured and sawed 
it, and then wedged it inside the 
box so that it would hold the 
pointed “roof” up. After she had 
painted the converted box a dark 
shade of brown, it was a perfect 
stable, and the tree branch gave 
it just the right roughness and 
realism which it needed. 

I doubt if mother could get a 
patent on her inventions, but even 
if they weren’t the best, her phil- 
osophy about them was. For in 
every creative act she performed 
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was the unspoken and sometimes 
spoken realization that any idea 
which she unlodged from her 
thinking process came from the 
creative goodness of God. “Man’s 
intelligence is a testimonial to 
God's intelligence,” she said about 


children, and the  eight-so-far 
grandchildren together, still 


laugh at mother’s inventions, but 
behind our laughs is the happy 
gratitude that mother visually 
taught us a great truth—to respect 
strongly our intelligence, which is 


as often as she began, “Neces- 
iy... 
Today when we get the eight 


the one special gift with which 
God endowed His privileged cre- 
ation, man. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


It is easy to get children to follow the straight and narrow 
path—all you have to do is live in a corner house and grow a 
nice lawn in front of it. 

* * * 

One of the first steps a modern man must take to climb the 

ladder to success is to turn off the television. 
* * * 

Nothing helps a young mother to get all of her work done 
like having grandmother. handy. 

* * * 

A housewife’s idea of a welcome change is to see the baby 
graduate from diapers. 

* * 

You know a man really loves children when he offers to 

_ take the neighbor’s five to the zoo along with his own brood. 
* * * 

One of the easiest ways to meet your neighbors is by owning 
the best tool shed in the block. 

* 

From a husband’s point of view the most intolerable thing 

about his wife’s new hat is the price she paid for it. 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 


A woman who marries into a 
ready-made family finds a letter 
addressed to... 


Mt 


Condensed from The Christian Parent 


I SIGHED WITH relief as I 
ironed the last little dress 
and put the ironing board away. A 
family of four is a lot of work, I 
thought ruefully as I began put- 
ting the room to rights. There was 
always something to do, never any 
time to relax. Joe had warned me 
that I was taking on a pretty stiff 
burden when I had consented to 
marry him and mother his orphan- 
ed children, James and Janie. 

I glanced at my watch. A quar- 
ter to three. Time I tidied myself 
and went for the children—James 
from the nursery, and Janie from 
the grammar school. 

As I hurried with the cleaning, 
I noticed that Janie had forgotten 
her pencil box and left it on the 
table. I pushed it to one side. In 
my haste I pushed it too hard, and 
it fell on the floor. I bent to pick 
it up. The contents had fallen out. 
I began stuffing the pencils back 
into it. Suddenly I stopped. An 
envelope lay on the floor among 
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the pencils. It was addressed: 
Dear Mom 
c/o Jesus 
Heaven 
I opened the envelope and a 
piece of paper covered with child- 
ish scrawlings was inside. I took 
the paper out and read what was 
on the paper. 
Dear Mom: 

We hope you are feeling 
fine up there with Jesus. 
James and me don’t feel so 
good. My throat hurts. 
There’s a lump in it all the 
time. James says there’s a 
lump in his, too. Mom, we 
miss you so much. 

Mother never scolds us. 
But she doesn’t keep cookies 
in the cookie jar like you 
used to do. She doesn’t play 
games with us, either. James 
asked her to once, but she 
said that she was too busy to 
play with us. You weren't 
ever too busy to play with us, 
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were you, Mom? 

Weil, 1 guess that’s all, 

Mom, except that we miss 

you very much. We wish that 

Jesus hadn't called you away. 

Each night I wet my pillow 

with tears. It’s lonely with- 

out you. 
With all our love, 
James and Janie 

P.S. Tell Jesus that James and 

me send our love. 

For a long while after I'd fin- 
ished the letter, I stood holding it 
in my hands, heedless of the time. 
I had not really meant to read the 
letter. I was glad that I had 
though. 

‘My eyes smarting with unshed 
tears as I laid the letter down, I 
knew what a fool I'd been. I'd 
been so busy cleaning house and 
ironing and washing clothes that 
I had forgotten my greatest duty 
—keeping my family happy. I had 


made the foolish mistake of think- 
ing that all children needed was 
clean clothes and good food. Now 
I knew that they needed love even 
more. They needed the reassur- 
ance of Jove shown in __ playing 
games with them and keeping the 
cookie jar filled. Small things to 
be sure. But very important. 

I looked at my watch. Three 
o'clock. Suddenly I couldn’t wait 
to pick up James and Janie. I was 
going to start all over again with 
them, and I hoped that the next 
time they wrote their mom there'd 
be no mention of lumps and tear- 
stained pillows. I hoped that 
they'd write of a filled cookie jar 
and of a mother who was never to 
busy to play with them. 

Without taking time to finish 
cleaning the room or tidy myself, 


_I hurried to the car. On the way 


I stopped for cookies for the chil- 
dren. 
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Hyper Hygenic 


The fussy young mother took very seriously her duties with re-. 


spect to the new baby. 


When the grandmother visited the child for 


the first time, she was asked to tie a strip of gauze over her mouth 
before holding the baby on her lap. The baby mustn’t be rocked, 
must never be fed between the proper hours, and so on. ; 

On her second visit the grandmother found the mother upset, 


walking the floor with a screaming infant. 


cut a tooth!” she wailed. 


“Oh, mother, I think he’s 


“Well,” said the practical older woman, “put your finger in his 


mouth and find out.” 


At the horrified expression on the young mother’ s face she 


hastily added: 


m The American Mercury. 


“But of course you boil it first!”—Frances Rodman 
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George Smith has no trouble getting ideas for his comic strip. 
His nine children are the gag men. 


Those 


Condensed from The Sign 


N THEIR WORK, some men 

follow farmers’ hours. 

Others keep _ bankers’ 

hours. But George Smith, creator 

of a comic strip called “The Smith 

Family” that now appears in some 

60 newspapers across the countrv, 
keeps school hours. 

With nine children overflowing 
the house and another on the way, 
it’s the only way Smith can get 
anything done. “When they go 
off-to school,” he says, “I get to 
work.” 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their 
lively brood live in a five-bedroom 
house in Campbell Hall, near 
Goshen, New York. “We used to 
live in the city,” Mrs. Smith ex- 
plains, “but as the family grew 
either the city had to go or we 
had to go. So we moved to Gosh- 
en.” 


Asked how he gets ideas for his 
strip, Mr. Smith says, “Oh, that’s 
easy. I just listen to the children’s 
conversation. They're the gag 
men.” The result is a comic strip 
that reflects with hilarious authen- 
ticity the real life of a large fam- 
ily, a family in which children 
are not unwanted strangers, but 
the main cast of characters. 

For example, the cartoon on the 
next page originated with a fairly 
regular Sunday ceremony popular 
with the younger Smiths—tearing 
up the newspaper. George has 
learned to piece the news together 
from the scraps. 

We'll leave it up to your imag- 
ination where the ideas .for the 
other cartoons came from. The 
cartoons are reproduced through 
the courtesy of The George Mat- 


‘ thew Adams Service. 
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Should Your 
Child Work? 


Is working for money at an 
early age good for children? 
Does it add or detract from 
their early formation? 


‘ Condensed from The Ave Maria 
Sally Leighton 


HERE WAS a time when a 
child began to work as 
soon as he could carry a 


lunch pail. Today we have laws 
which protect children from ex- 
ploitation, either by parents or em- 
ployers. 

Nevertheless, there is still a 
question of jobs during the years 
preceding full-time work. Is work- 
ing for money at an early age al- 
ways good for a child? Does it 
add to or detract from his early 
formation? Is the cash involved 
worth the time consumed? Are 
there compensations other than fi- 
nancial in allowing a premature 
brush with “business is business”? 
Does possession of “their own” 


Sally Leighton, mother of six chil- 
dren, writes for many magazines. 


money create an illusion of inde- 
pendence in youngsters which can 
backfire on them and their fam- 
ilies? If so, how can the money 
end be handled without spoiling 
the child’s initiative and pride of 
accomplishment? 

The Albert family on our block 
has faced most of these problems. 
Of their six children, none has re- 
mained long idle. It has always 
been assumed by friends and 
neighbors that one of the Albert 
kids was available in any emer- 
gency, ranging from running an 
errand to a quick light house- 
cleaning job or an overnight baby- 
sitting stint. Most of the money 
the Alberts earned was given to 
their mother and father, who 
banked it for future needs. A to- 
ken percentage is given to the 
child as a “tip.” 

Today the two oldest children 
are managing their own bachelor 
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uarters in different states. The 

third is married, having first ac- 
quired all the necessary goods as 
well as a small bank balance for 
emergencies. The fourth and fifth 
are earning their way through 
high school. The “baby,” 12, is a 
sort of sub-agent for a newspaper 
service, responsible for the work 
and collections of five boys be- 
sides himself. 

There is a great deal of respect 
both for work and a dollar in this 
home. Yet these youngsters, 
while learning that there is ample 
opportunity for those who want to 
work, have missed one thing by 
the constant sprint after loose 
change: the joy of living that only 
the very young can know. Respon- 
sibility was almost too soon 
thrust upon them. Life was seen 
to be very grim, very early. In 
their teens they reacted against 
the good times that were gobbled 
up voraciously by other teen-ag- 
ers. Today they are all fine kids 
—of 89. They are prematurely 
old. 

In contrast are the Cullens. Of 
their three children, none has ever 
done anything for anyone, for love 
or money. Their parents give 
them everything. Just the other 
day Mrs. Cullen telephoned with 
a problem. 

“Your Johnnie and my Jimmie 
are the same age, and I see John- 
nie doing all sorts of things. How 
do you get him work? Jimmie 

ets a dollar a week to spend, but 
e@ won't even take out the gar- 


bage.” 

“For a starter,” I replied, “John- 
nie gets only a quarter a week 
allowance free and clear. For a 
dollar he would clean all the win- 
dows, scrub down the front stairs, 
and wash the kitchen, because 
that is all we can spare. Maybe 
your problem is you can spare too 
much,” 

There is nothing wrong with 
the “Jimmies” of the world except 
that they have never had to hustle. 
If life does not land them right 
side up, they are as helpless as 
turtles on their backs, with no 
ability or experience in flipping 
themselves over. 

Between these two extremes 
there is a happy medium, to be 
decided upon by the families con- 
cerned. Youngsters. should get 
some idea of the possibilities of 
their own talent before they are 
faced with the necessity of mak- 
ing their own living. With con- 
fidence in their ability to do a 
number of things well they are 
less likely to grab the first job 
that comes along when they have 
to go to work in earnest. 

In general, it is safe to say that 
Johnnie or Janie should join the 
“labor force” in minor ways as 
soon as their maturing minds can 
understand the necessity of doing 
some work of love in a world 
which seems to be a closed shop 
with union scale and hours. Al- 
though the eager, aggressive child 
requires a different sort of hand- 
ling than the shy, unsure one, 
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there are advantages for all types 
of children if parents keep the 
reins securely in ‘their own experi- 
enced hands. Parents, not chil- 
dren, should decide what kinds 
of jobs are suitable, because they 
know the situations which develop 
in various occupations. 

The time-honored paper route is 
one of the outstanding examples of 
early business experience. It is 
almost free of flaws. The work is 
outdoors, the child carries his own 
responsibility, and he meets many 
kinds of people. Through cold, 
sleet, or wilting heat, he knows 
his customers expect their news- 
papers. He knows, too, that its 
proper placement in some cases in- 
sures a tip; in others, a kindly 
thank-you; in others it offsets a 
snarling threat of no pay at all. 
He knows, too, that if he doesn’t 
finish in time hel miss the ball 
game. 

Baby-sitting has similar advan- 
tages, but the homes where 
youngsters will spend long periods 
of time must be carefully screen- 
ed. It is possible for a young 
girl to get warped ideas on mar- 
ried life if she is exposed to un- 
happy, unhealthy, or immoral 

omes. But some acquaintance 
with various home backgrounds 
can help a child in developing his 
own standards. Why are the 
babies in one place well-behaved, 
and in another, a constant terror? 
Why are some demanding or 
whining, others glad to see a new 


sitter? Why is one home upside . 
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down when the parents go out, 
another left in good order? 

Experience in baby-sitting teach- 
es more than how to handle 
babies. It is field experience in 
home making and money manag- 
ing. It is a preview of the vari- 
ous possibilities in the sitter’s own 
future married life. 

Working in stores, factories or 
offices in the middle teens has 
some advantage in preparing the 
child for the business world, pro- 
vided the hours are not too long 
or the co-workers not completely 
alien to the teen-agers’ ideals. 
Such part-time jobs have con- 
vinced many a youngster that he 
is not the type to fit in well with 
comparatively unskilled or un- 
trained people; he decides that for 
him, college is going to be neces- 
sary if he is to get a job he'll enjoy. 

Controlled contact with the 
business world is particularly im- 
portant for those who attend paro- 
chial schools. One girl-graduate 
confided to me, and her name is 
legion, that it took her several 

ears to realize how protected her 

life had been. Office “wolves” and 
sirens abound. And they are hard 
to deal with for the child who has 
always assumed other people had 
the same moral training as he or 
she. 

The first shock-wave of envi- 
ous, malicious, or licentious ac- 
tions (seen almost as _ everyda 
staples of the working life) ‘oul 
to overwhelm the “wet behind the 
ears” youngsters who ought to be 
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countering this tide instead of 
shutting his eyes tightly or suc- 
cumbing to it through inadequate 
preparation. A small “dose” of 
worldly experience.at a time when 
the youth has contact with his 
teachers and wholesome compan- 
ions is far better than a full “dose” 
later, when he is cut off from tan- 
gible evidence (people and build- 
ings, chapel and books) that the 
Christian way is the only antidote 
to the evil around him. 

How about that paycheck? 

In a general way we have said 
that a child’s extra income can be 
used to cover his own extra needs 
(“extra” meaning things over and 
above that which the parents pro- 
vide as strict necessities). In some 
cases this will mean so simple a 
thing as a pair of ice skates, or a 
sled, or a_ backyard swimming 
pool. In other cases, it will mean 
saving for his college education, or 
for other future needs. 

It seems wrong to deny a child 
little luxuries along the way to 
provide for a future he can only 
dimly imagine. If there is a dis- 
tinct goal, no matter how worthy, 
there should be fun along the way 
so that the child will know some 
of the joy of spending as well as 
that of earning. Knowing, how to 
spend is a talent learned best in 


the years when there is least at 


stake. 

There are other homes where 
the money eamed by all the mem- 
bers should be contributed to the 
common fund because of real nec- 
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essity.. In homes where even five 
dollars a week brought in through 
a paper route or a snow-shoveling 
project would mean the difference 
between milk and oranges for the 
baby, parents need not feel guilty 
about accepting such earnings, or 
encouraging such industry. 

There are no happier, better- 
balanced boys on our street than 
the 10 and 12-year-old sons of a 
widow who are able to contribute 
to the slim income that makes it 
possible for the oldest son to re- 
main in the seminary. Their wise 
mother keeps a weather eye on 
the bounce in Timmy’s step as he 
goes off to deliver groceries, ,and 
on Arthur’s quick grin, the baro- 
meter of his inner resources, as 
he makes out his collection sheet 
for his paper route. The first sign 
of drooping spirits is a signal for 
mother to suggest a vacation, or a 
special trip to the movies—breaks 
which keep them on the job .con- 
tentedly, not with the feeling that 
they have to work, but that they 
want to. 

Families are families. When the 
father is the sole support, all share 
alike in his fortunes. When an- 
other member is able to add to the 
net income that, too, should be 
shared by the family as a whole 
in some way. : 

For example, the ability of one 
daughter to pay for her own 
clothes and school e s, with 
a little, spending money left over, 
allows the rest of the family a. 
greater proportion of the main in- 
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come. When a son who longs for 
a college education is able to pro- 
vide for it through his own efforts, 
it relieves the father of a heavy 
load, and makes it easier for him 
to provide for his other children. 
When younger children earn 
enough for a bicycle, the whole 
family can rejoice in their dili- 
gence and initiative, glad of the 
fulfillment of at least one heart’s 
desire which hadn't seemed likely. 

When a youngster starts to 
work, especially if he is contribut- 
ing a sizable amount at home, he 
may, at one point or other, ques- 
tion the wisdom of paternal doles 
to younger children (I never had 
a dime for the merry-go-round 
when I was six) or household 
goods (Do we really need a new 
rug?). Unless there is a clear un- 
derstanding as to what shall be 
done with family earnings and 
why, this kind of thing can get 
out of hand. If the family is per- 
mitted to know what father earns 
and how it is spent, there is little 
question later as to paternal stew- 
ardship. 

“Outside jobs” which “bring in” 
money create certain other prob- 
lems for the family. Being awa 
at irregular hours will often make 
it impossible for the child to do his 
normal household chores. Besides, 
those who bring money home of- 
ten consider that this fact alone 
absolves them from all other dut- 
ies. These may fall to the non-em- 
ployed who resent this because 
there is no glamor or pay involved. 


Or the gainf employed will 
play with their broth- 
ers and sisters. 

If the nature of the work makes 
it too difficult for a youngster to 
help out at home, parents should 
reassign the tasks. A slight in- 
crease in allowance might be per- 
mitted to offset the inconvenience. 
Normally a child should have no 
outside activity that cuts so much 
time out of his day that he has 
no time for his share of household 
duties. 

There are many things mone 
can’t buy, among which are friend- 
ly feuds with brothers over whose 
tum to sweep up, washing the 
kitchen walls so mother will have 
time to make those cookies, or in- 
venting efficiency methods of 
cleaning Venetian blinds. Once a 
child begins to see a price tag in- 
stead of a job, or lost paid man- 
hours instead of a share in the 
family welfare, the whole world 
will tum into a dollar sign. 

When John or Janie joins the 
Jabor force, whether it be bottle- 
watching on a milk truck or wheel- 
ing the baby next door around the 
block, it should be a reason for 
controlled rejoicing in any house- 
hold. “Controlled,” because mon- 
ey isn’t everything, although that 
tiny bit of help looks mighty large 
to Mom and Pop; “rejoicing,” be- 
cause John and Jane have begun 
to come of age. They have found 
that they can be useful members 
of society, that their services are 
worth something to others. 


The Navajo Indian still 
clings to the taboos and 
ceremonies of his ancestors 


By 
Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


Man of the People 


{ HE NAVAJO INDIANS, whose 

homeland encompasses some 
of the most rugged and barren 
territory to be found in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, call themselves 
Dineh—the people. Ask a Navajo 
where he lives and he will reply, 
“Dineh twah”—“among the Navajo 


people.” 
The Navajos are great borrow- 


ers. Their language is closely te-. 
lated to Eskimo. Their religion 
comes from the Pueblo Indians. 
Their care of horses and sheep is 
a reminder of what they learned 
from the Spanish Conquistadors. 
And on these ancient ways of life 
has been placed the marks of mod- 
ern American civilization. 

Most people think of the -Indi- 
ans as a dying and dis- 
appearing race. This is 
true of some tribes but 
not of the Navajo. De- 
spite their incredible 
poverty and the many 
natural obstacles to ex- 
istence, they are in- 
creasing at a rate al- 
most double that of 
the rest of the country. 
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In the past 100 years, their num- 
ber has increased 10 times. 

Typical of the modern Navajo 
is Tom Duran. This isn’t his real 
name but it will serve to protect 
his: desire for anonymity. Tom is 
a Navajo not soon forgotten. Tall- 
er than the average Indian, wiry, 
he impresses one with his restless 
energy. His dark eyes burn with 
the pride of his people. His full 
mouth shows determination. His 
mind is agile and sharp. When he 
gives one of his rare smiles, you 
note his even, white teeth. 

Educated in a government 
school, Tom speaks perfect Eng- 
lish as well as his native tongue. 
He served as a soldier in Korea. 
After the war he returned to New 
Mexico and got a job helping to 
make atomic energy at Los Ala- 
mos. From the money made there 
and his war-time pay, he bought 
a pick-up truck and set himself 
up in_ business hauling supplies 
and people over the rutted-dirt 
roads between Gallup and the 
Navajo reservation. He is the type 
of man who could develop into a 
captain of industry and has in 
fact been offered good jobs outside 
the reservation but he prefers his 
own independence. 

Tom, his wife and two children 
live just inside the reservation area 
north of Gallup. His father is a 
silversmith and Tom leamed the 
art but prefers not to follow it. His 
mother is a second wife, and al- 
though polygamy is now proscrib- 
ed by the Tribal Council it still 
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exists to some extent. Tom knows 
the comforts of the modern world 
and appreciates them but he: 
chooses to remain amid the stark 
and naked beauty of his home- 
land. 
While the Navajo lands are pic 
turesque and _ striking, they are 
harsh and unpreductive. The res- 
ervation is a region of mesas and: 
buttes, canyons and washes. Vege- 
tation is sparce and water scarce.: 
Winter is harsh and violent with 
much snow and impassable drifts. 
Spring is the time for sand storms 
and devastating winds. Summer is 
searing sun and dead heat. Cloud- 
bursts also come in the summer, 
carving new gullies in already 
eroded slopes. Only in the reaches 
of the mountains does the Indian 
find luxuriant grasslands and- 
pleasant meadows. 

Tom Duran lives in a stone ho-: 
gan which he built himself. It 
stands out sharply against the 
black rocks and sage covered 
plain. Coming upon it early in 
the morning with its thin wisp of 
powdery smoke climbing from its 
smoke hole, it seems to have a 
sense of unreality and other-world- 
liness. Inside, Tom’s wife will be 
stirring up the smoldering fire 
made in a converted oil drum. 
Then while Tom sits on his sheep- 
skin bed, enjoying an early morm- 
ing cigarette, Mrs. Duran begins 
rolling balls of dough to drop into 
sizzling fat to make fried bread: 

Although Tom could pass into 
the Twentieth Century world, his 
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wife could not. She is completely 
Indian, content to live in the man- 
ner of her ancestors. She dresses 
Indian style—full, long skirt and 
purple velveteen blouse — in con- 
trast to her husband’s work khaki, 
her hair pulled back into a bun 
behind her head, her movements 
marked by the tinkling of her 
bone and silver necklace. 

While the family sits at the 
table for breakfast, eating tortillas 
and fried eggs, and drinking black 
coffee, Mrs. Duran complains that 
her elder son should not be sent 
to school, but kept at home to look 
after the sheep. Tom, however, is 
insistent. His two sons will be 


educated. Then they will be able 


to.choose their own ways of life. ' 


If they desire to leave the reserva- 
tion to go to California to’ work, 
they will be equipped to follow 
their choice. 

When asked why he himself re- 
mains in this parched, eroded 
land, Tom gives that peculiar 
Navajo smile, encompasses the 
whole desert with his gesture, and 
asks in turn, “Who would want 
to live anywhere else?” 

What he is saying is that this 
Yand has been the home of his 
people for countless generations. 
It was not always a desert. Once 
there was much grass, plenty of 
game, room for rich living. Each 
canyon, mountain, rock and cactus 
is part of him. The spirits gave 
the Navajo this land between the 
four holy mountains, and what 
man should wish for more. 


Tom is content to! have his life 
dictated by the customs of his: 
people. When he first married, 
he thought of building a house 
like those found off a reservation.. 
But when it came time to build, 
he followed: Navajo construction. 

His wife was chosen for him -by: 
his father from outside his own 
clan. Both his father and_ his 
uncle (his mother’s brother) car- 
ried on the negotiations, with his. 
father making the final choice.- 
Navajos reckon their blood lines, 
only through the mother’s family. 
That is why his uncle was con- 


sulted. Actually Tom married into- 


a clan that was already united to 
his own through several previous- 
marriages. Tom’s in-laws live 
close to his own hogan, a fact that 
gives an occasion to observe an 
unusual Navajo custom. 

Many Navajo taboos have dis- 
appeared with education and time 
but one that still clings strongly 
is the mother-in-law taboo. From 
the time Tom became engaged, 
he has never spoken to his mother- 
in-law. In fact, both he and his 
mother-in-law take great pains so 
that they will never meet or never 
see each other. Although his wife 
and sons spend much time with 
his mother-in-law, Tom never goes 
to her hogan. On several occa- 
sions when Tom and his mother- 
in-law unknowingly found them- 
selves in each other’s presence, 
each looked away to avoid seeing 
the other, and quickly separated. 
No one seems to know how the 
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custom or taboo began. “It has 
always been this way,” a Navajo 
replies when questioned on the 
subject of avoidance. Perhaps it 
started as a simple means of avoid- 
ing mother-in-law troubles. At 
any rate, it is effective and secure. 

There are other taboos and cus- 
toms that Tom follows despite his 
education and association with the 
outside world. The door of his 
hogan was built facing east. Be- 
fore he moved into the hogan a 
blessing ceremony had to be held. 
Tom will never step over a fire, 
but will always walk around. He 
will not eat uncooked ‘foods ex- 
cept for some vegetables and 
fruits “that have been cooked in 
the sun.” Tom will not whistle 
after dark. He takes part in all 
Navajo ceremonies, uses ritual 
purification and practices contin- 
ence before ceremonies. 

It is difficult to gauge Tom’s be- 
lief in these taboos. It is not clear 
whether he does them from cus- 
tom and second nature or from 
some logical. conviction. Tom’s 
participation in the religious cere- 
monies of his tribe—the Rain Cere- 
mony, the Mountain Chant, the 
Night Chant, and others—seems to 
be one of sincere religious belief 
rather than that of a man merely 
following tradition. There is a dis- 
tinct social aspect to all these 
ceremonies since they occur in in- 
active periods of the year. But 
basically their function seems to 
be religious and for Tom an act 
of religion. - 
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Another throwback to the past 
is the fact that Tom regularly trav- 
els 100 miles out of his way to 
get salt from a Navajo sacred salt 
deposit rather than purchase it 
from the store on one of his many 
trips to Gallup. It is not a ques- 
tion of expense since Tom spends 
many times the cost of the salt in 
gasoline and depreciation on his 
truck. When asked about these 
trips Tom says he makes them 
“because the salt tastes better” 
than store salt. The real reason 
seems to be religious. 

Actually, Western religion has 
not made the same headway 
among’ the Navajos as it has 
among the other tribes of the 
Southwest. This is partly due to 
the nomadic life of the Navajo 
and partly by the barrier set up 
by his language. Until recent 
years, few Navajos knew any Eng- 
lish. Conversions among the Nav- 
ajo are largely among youths at- 
tending mission schools. Unfor- 
tunately, the faith of these young 
converts is sorely tried and some- 
times destroyed when they return 
to hogan life. 

The early Spanish missioners at- 
tempted to convert the Navajo 
with little success. Today the bur- 
den is carried by the Franciscan 
Fathers, ably assisted by the Bless- 
ed Sacrament Sisters, the Francis- 
can Missionaries of Mary and Our 
Lady of Victory Missionary Sis- 
ters. The Catholic missioners 
have been commended many 
times by the goverument for their 
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excellent efforts in behalf of the 
Navajo. St. Michael's Mission in 
Arizona is the center for work 
among these people. Modern mis- 
sion efforts began in 1898 by the 
Franciscan Fathers and Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament—so the ef- 
fort is only 50 years old. 

In the raising of children, Nava- 
jos follow customs similar to Afri- 
cans. The child is allowed to 
learn by experience and its desires 
are indulged. Both of Tom’s chil- 
dren were brought into the world 
by a midwife in his own hogan. 
As soon as Tom’s wife was physi- 
cally able, she took the babies 
and from that time on they were 
always close to her, and very, very 
seldom out of her sight. Navajo 
children are fed when hungry and 
allowed to eat whatever they wish. 

Tom Duran is the product of 
two worlds. In his material life 
he has adopted many of the ways 
of the white man. In non-mater- 


ial things he clings to the path of 
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his ancestors. The changes that 
have come to him are largely a 
matter of externals. He lives in a 
proud loneliness rivalled only by 
the vast empty land that surrounds 
him. He dresses Western and 
thinks Indian. He stops in a 
movie house in Gallup and then 
returns to his hogan to partake 
in some religious ritual. In study- 
ing Tom Duran, it is difficult to 
know whether he is finding his 
way into the new world or remain- 
ing in the past. 

Tom Duran is a man of the 
people—a people standing be- 
tween yesterday and tomorrow. 
The Navajos have survived by 
making necessary adaptations. 
They have adapted from the 
Apaches, the Pueblo tribes, the 
Spaniards and now the Americans. 
But everything they adapted came 
out with their own _ individual 
stamp of Navajo. And this, says 
the Navajo, is as it should be. For 
after all, they are “the people.” 


Ask a Child 


. A recent survey to determine the effects of television on school 
children, reported by the Pittsburgh Catholic, showed that fifty- 
three per cent went to bed later, twenty-one per cent admitted their 
studies have suffered and thirty per cent are far less prepared 


for their studies the next day. 


The pupils said that they paid little attention to “children’s 
“programs” but preferred romance and sports. If they were parents 
themselves, would they permit their children to view the same pro- 
grams? The answer of ninety-one per cent was, “No!” Now what was 


that you were saying about crazy, mixed-up kids?—The Liguorian 
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Number One Hot Weather Pest — 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


A NOT TOO distant relative of 

the green bread mold or fun- 
gus which gave us the wonder 
drug penicillin is the parasite re- 
sponsible for one of the most com- 
mon infections of the skin, Ath- 
lete’s Foot. 

According to the most reliable 
estimate available, about 70% of 
the people in the U. S. are af- 
fected by these tiny fungi at some 
time during their lives. Perhaps 
an even more startling statistic 
which shows the widespread oc- 
currence of this fungus infection 
of the skin is the fact that a re- 
cent survey listed more than 110 

atent medicines on the market, 
all of them claiming to relieve or 
cure this foot trouble. 

You don’t have to be an athlete 
to get this affliction, and the 
fierce, torturing, maddening itch 
which ‘accompanies a siege of ath- 
lete’s foot is not caused by a 
worm. Similar skin conditions may 
crop up on other places besides 
one’s feet, too. The fungi which 
are responsible for this infection 
may start up business on one’s 


hands, scalp, or face. Particularly 


obese persons may become faced 
with irradicating the parasite from 
between skin creases. 

Unfortunately, the cures for 
athlete’s foot which may be ad- 
ministered by a self-doctoring pa- 
tient sometimes do much more 
harm than the hardy fungus _in- 
fection itself. The bulk of the pre- 
parations sold to combat this par- 
ticular source of foot trouble con- 
tain poisonous and dangerous 
chemicals including iodine, mer- 
cury, sulfur, carbolic acid, salicyl- 
ic acid and others. The reason 
these potent formulas have had to 
be developed is that it takes some- 
thing as powerful as them to kill 
the skin fungi. So it develops that 
a chemical strong enough to kill 
the gungus infection is also strong 
enough to practically ruin one’s 
feet. 

If you think you can take it, 
here are two of the names the 
medical profession uses when talk- 
ing about common athlete's foot: 
tricophyton, and epidermophyton, 
and if the fungus should find its 
way under your toenail and set 
up business then the infection is 
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given the high sounding name of 
onychomysosis. 
- How hardy are these tiny par- 
asitic plants or fungi which infest 
human beings, and what condi- 
tions favor their growth? - 

Well, on the average, they can 
live for about 400 days tucked 
away under scaly human skin any 
time during which they will madly 
reproduce themselves if the foot 
on which they are dining should 
become moist and alkaline. 

The fungi. will have nothing to 
do with weak acids. Human sweat 
contains Jactic acid which acts 
as a good fungicide for. the para- 
sites. But this occurs only as long 
as the human sweat is allowed 
to evaporate as it is formed. If 


a person could go barefoot: the 
year round, tricophyton or epider-' 
mophyton would not have a 


chance. Athlete’s Foot is one. of 


the numerous things which’ bare-: 
foot natives of Africa or’ Mongol- 


ia do not have. 

On the other hand, sweat trap- 
ped in a stocking within a shoe 
evaporates slowly, and under suchi 
conditions it becomes alkaline. A 
moist alkaline medium is just what 
‘the fungi wait around for. In no 
time, under such conditions, they 
run wild and produce millions of 
their fellow fungi which spread 
themselves around eagerly: await- 
ing the chance to infest another 
pair of feet. It is little wonder, 
also, that with such an encourag- 
_ ing environment as a combination 


of. moisture, warmth and alkalin- 


ity that the fungi responsible for 
“Ringworm of the Feet” so often 
infest . shower-room floors and 
swimming pools. 
How can you prevent athlete’s 
foot or get rid of itP =: 
First,- of coursé, every effort 
should be made ‘to keep the feet 
as clean and dry as possible. It’s 
a good idea to change shoes and 
stockings immediately upon com- 
ing home from work if you are at 
all susceptible to the infection.*’ 
In your own home, as well as 
in hotels or the home of a friend 
avoid walking around the bath- 
room or bedroom floors in your 


bare feet. This’ precaution is a 


sensible one for two reasons. It 
will prevent you from picking’ up 
a’ more beastly strain of skin fungi, 
and at the same time stop you from 
leaving behind an’ ‘unwelcome 
brood of your own. srl 
In recent years, a water-resis- 


tant, disposable paper slipper ‘has’ 


become increasingly popular as an 
anti-athlete’s foot measure especi- 


ally around swimming pools’ aiid 


public shower-rooms. One friend 
of mine, who has endured more 
than a reasonablé share of tor- 
ture at the hand of the persistent 
fungi, tells mé that he has a pair 
of specially fabricated’ shoes 
which can be boiled periodically, 
and especially after he goes swim- 
ming in a public pool. 
One of the commonest ways to 
ask for this unenviable brand_ of 
foot trouble is to take a shower or 
bath, or get ‘the feet wet on a 


— 
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rainy day, and then fail to prop- 
erly wipe the feet dry. Moisture 
which becomes left between the 
toes in this manner literally sprouts 
the plant organisms into full ac- 
tivity. Always pat the areas be- 
tween the toes dry, and if the in- 
fection has already taken root a 
little boric acid powder will do 
no harm. If the condition has been 
around for quite some time, it is 
not advisable to rub the skin be- 
tween the toes dry as this will 
probably open up new cracks, and 
pave the way for the parasites to 
dig their way in deep. 

A considerable amount of money 
is being spent in a systematic re- 
search effort to wipe out the fungi 
long before they get an oppor- 
tunity to settle down between un- 
suspecting moist toes. Dozens of 
patents have been issued for the 
purpose of sterilizing the inside of 
shoes or providing antifungicidal 
insoles. One line of research has 
revealed that many bacteria and 
fungi, including the athlete’s foot 
variety, are unable to live in the 
presence of copper metal. This has 
promoted the use of finely pow- 


dered copper in the preparation of 
concrete intended for shower-room 
floors and swimming pools bands, 
a step which is proving partially 
effective in the case of new con- 
struction. 

We are, nevertheless, a long 
way from having brought the par- 
asites which cause athlete’s foot 
under control. In a day when men 
sport heavy wool socks and. thick 
brogue shoes, onychomycosis con- 
tinues to be a stubborn, unyield- 
ing medical problem. Ventilated 
footwear for women, and to a cer- 
tain extent for men, in summer 
is a step in the right direction. 

renowned dermatologist 
states, “The more experience I 
have in the treatment of athlete’s 
foot, the milder the remedies I 
prescribe.” Among the safest and 
mildest of these remedies is the 
standard concentration of boric 
acid powder or ointment recom- 
mended by the American Medical 
Association. This preparation 
obtainable at any drugstore. If it 
fails to ease the itch and pain in a 
few days or weeks, then look up 
your doctor. 
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George and his little brother, aged six and four, were told of 
an expected baby. They were delighted and went happily outside 
to play. In a few minutes they were back. George was the spokes- 


man: 


“Mamma, Stevie and I have talked it over. We want a baby 
sister. So when we go to the hospital to get the baby, if it’s a little 
boy, let’s say ‘we are just looking and will come back later.’” 

P.S. They got the baby sister.—Contributed by Mrs. R. B. Tarpley 
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Does It Pay for 
Wives Work? 


Condensed from 
The Indianapolis Star 


Don G. Campbell 


Star’s Business Editor 


The Indianapolis Star (March 17, '57 \ Central Newspapers, Inc., 
307 North Pennsylvania St., In 


A_ business editor considers 
‘the problem of working 


wives strictly from the eco- 

nomic standpoint. 

I T WAS NOT only a matter of 

good business, but was patri- 
otic as well, so naturally Helen 
continued working after her mar- 
riage to Steve in 1943, 

Four years later the first child 
come and Helen quit to devote 
her time to her home. There was 
a second child but, by 1955, both 
were in school and Helen went 
back to work. 

Why do wives work? From an 
economic standpoint does it al- 
ways pay? 

The reasons are about as varied 
as the ladies themselves. But in a 
Department of Labor survey re- 
cently, about 80% of the married 
women gave answers that boiled 
down to one general over-all rea- 
son: to contribute to the families 
living expenses. 

As an economic factor this busi- 
ness of having both husband and 
wife working is difficult to over- 
state. We have about 36,000,000 
families in the country and, in 9,- 
000,000 of these, both husband 
and wife are employed. Their 
median annual income is $5,336, 
according to the Department of 
Labor, which is in sharp contrast 


to the $4,051 median income of 


the other 27,000,000 families in 
which only one member works. 
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This doesn’t mean that millions 
of families would start going on a 
one-meal-a-day basis if Mama 
were bounced from her job, but 
it does often spell the difference 
between “just getting along”—in a 
fairly comfortable sense of the 
word—and indulging in a few lux- 
uries. 

The sociologists have run back 
and forth over this problem of the 
working wife like a bull trying to 
gore a snake, and there’s been a 
staggering outpouring of material 
on the difficulties that often crop 
up when Friend Wife hires her- 
self a housekeeper and romps back 
to the assembly line. It’s certain- 
ly true that the situation creates 
problems and it would be pretty 
Pollyanna-ish to say that everyone 
makes lots of money and lives hap- 
pily ever after. 

In flat dollars and cents, for one 
thing, it may not even pay you 
to go back to work in order to 
augment your husband’s salary. 
In other cases, the wife’s return to 
work sets up frictions and difticul- 
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IN A RECENT. nationwide. sur- 
vey of public schoolteachers by 
the National Education Assn., 
80% listed “lack of parental 
supervision due to mother 
working” as a cause of student 
behavior problems. One-third 
called it an “important” factor. 


‘PARENTAL NEGLECT is a major 
cause of increasing juvenile 
crime. This neglect is likely to 
occur in three types of homes— 
those broken by death or di- 
vorce, those in which parents 
are too absorbed to give es- 
sential guidance and affection 
to their children, and those in 
which both parents are work- 
ing. — F.B.I. Director J. Edgar 
Hoover 


ties that threaten the whole fam- 
ily—a working wife, for instance, 
requires a husband who’s basically 
sympathetic to the idea and will 
pitch in and share the necessarily 
neglected housework. : 

In other cases the woman of 
the family will suffer deep-seated 
feelings of guilt about neglecting 
her home and family in favor of a 
job, and this is particularly true 
where the wife’s income isn’t ac- 


‘tually required, 


‘Quite apart from these, though, 
is another very serious problem 
that a lot of couples forget to take 
into account. Once a family gets 
used to extra income it becomes 
extremely difficult-maybe impos- 
sible—for it to relinquish this bon- 
anza. Thus, like it or not, the wife 
may find herself hopelessly trap- 
ped in a job that she may tire of 
in a year or two. 

No matter how excellent an ad- 
justment a husband and wife may 
make in her return to work, 
though, it has to be admitted that 
the financial picture is never quite 
as glossy as it appears on the sur- 
face. There are expenses con- 


nected with holding-a job and 
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they can often completely counter- 
balance the whole scheme. 

- The actual budget of one fairly 
typical couple that has made the 
transition to two jobs successfully 
comes tc a total of $603 a month, 
of which the biggest items are 
food ($200); car payment ($103); 
mortgage payments ($68) and 
housekeeper-baby sitter ($80). 

On his job, the husband nets 
roughly $450 a month and _ his 
wife nets about $312 for a total 
monthly income of $762. Thus, 
the wife’s real contribution here 
is about $159 a month. 

Where children are involved, of 
course, the biggest expense incurr- 
ed is for a full-time housekeeper 
or baby-sitter—which, in the ex- 
ample here more than knocks out 
one full week of the wife’s pay. 
Other expenses, though, include a 
higher clothing bill for the wife, 
transportation, lunches, coffee 
breaks, office collections, social se- 


curity payments and a variety of 
other nickel-stealers. 

In order to calculate what the 
little lady will have to earn on her 
new job to break even, a recent 
issue of Changing Times magazine 
offers the following formula: fig- 
ure your entire weekly expenses 
directly involved in holding the 
job (baby-sitter, clothes, lunches, 
et al). Let’s say these come to 
$40 a week and that your husband 
is in the 22% income tax bracket. 
This means that about 22% of 
what you earn will go for taxes. 
The other 78% of your salary must 
equal your expenses—$40—or you 
might as well stay home. 

Now divide $40 by .78 and 
you find that you'll have to earn 
at least $51.28 a week simply to 
break even. 

In case you girls have forgotten 
—all that glitters is not gold, and 
eight hours a day for five days a 
week can get to be a real pain. 


¢ 


A friend of ours had always explained to his two boys that when 
they divided candy the one dividing was to let the other choose his 
candy first. This was to ensure an evenly divided amount. This par- 
ticular evening he brought home two candy bars, one large and the 
other rather small. 

Handing the bars to the older boy he told him to divide it with 
his brother. 

‘ “Now, remember,” he said. “Let him have first choice.” _ 

Suddenly there was a loud wailing and the smaller boy came 
into the room. He had the smaller bar. 

“What's wrong?” his dad asked. “Didn’t he let you have your 
choice?” 

“Yes. He told me I could take the smaller piece—or else!” — 
Contributed by Mrs. Homer Vance 
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George ‘Breen’ has become 
one of swimming’s great 
champions without ever 
having swum competitively 
until he reached college 


He Couldn't Afford to Sink 


By Dave Warner 


| A SENSE, world-famous swim- 
ming star George Breen can be 
compared to that old bromide 
about the married man. 

You'll recall it: the married man 
must sink or swim, and he can’t 
afford to sink. 

At 22, George Breen is a young 
man with many national and world 
swimming titles already behind 
him. Those are worthy feats by 
any reckoning of a sports gauge. 

But the astonishing part is that 
George became one of swimming’s 
great champions without ever hav- 
ing swum competitively until he 
reached college. 

He is the first American ever to 
hold the world’s record in swim- 
ming’s toughest event, the gruel- 
ling 1,500-meter. race. 

He’s held such titles and records 
as the Eastem NCAA 1,500-meter 
long and short course, the Nation- 
al AAU 1,500-meter freestyle and 
the Olympic and world record for 
the Olympic trials set Jast Summer. 
- You might expect to find such 
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a boy as this competing at one of 
the great swimming schools such 
as Yale, Ohio State and Michigan. 

But the college from which he 
graduated is none of those. It’s 
little Cortland State Teachers Col- 
lege not very far from his Buffalo, 
N.Y., home. 

As a grade schooler and later in 
Catholic high school in Buffalo, 
Breen rarely swam. His college 
coach, Jim Counsilman, recalls 
now, “He looked as though he 
might drown the first day he re- 
ported to me.” 

But like the married man men- 
tioned above, George was deter- 
mined that once he tried out for 
the swimming team he was going 
to make a success of it. 

Looking back, Breen says, “I 
didn’t think I could make any 
other team in college so I went 
out for swimming. And I found 
out that swimming is no easy sport. 
It calls for tremendous stamina 
and conditioning. I never thought 


I'd get this far.” 


ay 
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Though he has graduated from 
college, George continues his rigid 
training for swimming. After 
graduate work in physical educa- 
tion, he wants to teach phy ed 
and coach swimming in high 
school or college. 

For those who like to know how 
a champion swimmer trains, here’s 
Breen’s schedule: 

Does body building exercises 
such as stretching, pulley weights 
and bar bell work during off sea- 
son, in pre-season and frequently 
during season . . . Swims at least 
two or three times a week year 
round .. . During season he swims 
at least six days a week . . . One 
workout a day during indoor sea- 
son, two during outdoor season 
. . . Swims three to three and a 
half miles a day during training 
season . . . Workout varies daily 
to avoid boredom and routine . 
Kicks with the conventional kick 
board for an average mile a day 
. . « Pulls with a small tube wrap- 
ped around his legs for about a 
quarter-mile a day . . . Rest of his 
workout is taken up with moder- 
ate speed swimming, pacing and 
time trials with only a few sprints 
. . . He times nearly every day 
and works considerably on pace, 
particularly before championship 
meets . . . Although he is better 
in a long course than a short one, 
he has never trained in anything 
but a 20 to 25-yard pool. 

Breen has been called every- 
thing from unorthodox to revolu- 
tionary. He uses a continuous arm 


stroke with no pause or glide in 
the arms which maintain a wind- 
mill effect. 

His college coach’s theory is 
that the pause or glide is an un- 
economical method in swimming 
since it permits a period during 
which there is no pull on the wa- 
ter and consequently there is a 
fluctuation in force and in speed. 
The swimmer is therefore constan- 
tly accelerating and decelerating 
when the glide is used. 

Breen’s arms are thrown for- 
ward in a manner in which the 
left arm recovers higher than the 
right one due to the fact he must 
roll more to this side to breathe. 

His de-emphasized kick is 
based on the theory that in swim- 
mers with a strong arm and a rela- 
tively weak kick, the kick serves 
more as a stabilized than a propel- 
ling element. A more vigorous 
kick by Breen might result in in- 
creased resistance and increased 
fatigue. 

He uses a 4-beat kick when 
swimming distance events and fre- 
quently goes into a 6-beat when 
sprinting. At times he must con- 
centrate on not over-kicking. — 

The tempo of his stroking: and 
the number of strokes per length 
is greater that in most swimmers— 
16 to 18 strokes per 25 yards in 
the 1,500-meter race. 

He has little explosive power in 
his legs so does not hold his push- 
off long but comes up stroking 
soon after his push-off. It was de- 


cided to use this type of push-off 


56 
because he has little jumping abili- © 
ty, with a vertical’ jump of only 16 
inches compared fo a norm of 20 
inches. 

Breen tends to shorten his pull 
and not roll his body far enough to 
the right side after breathing and 
has to work constantly on these 
two factors. 

George is one of those apprecia- 
tive pupils you'd like to read and 
hear more about. He freely admits 
that he relies on his college coach, 
Counsilman, for advice and coach- 
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ing even now that he’s aduated: 
The two d exchange let- 
ters and phone ca 

‘Says Breen: “jim 
started me out and everything I'v 
learned and everything I do in 
competitive swimming I owe to 
his teaching and guidance. I sim- 
ply could not have done or can I 
continue to do it by myself.” 

In 1960, all Olympic roads will 
Jead to Rome and one of the pas- 
sengers will be George Breen, a 
gold medal-winning passenger. 
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THE SOARING 
EAGLES LIVE 
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“Snow, one channel, weak reception... we just. 


got sick and tired of living in a fringe area!” 
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It has become 
fashionable to 
eliminate them 
from our lives 


WHAT'S 


Condensed from 
The Apostle - 


- Antoinette Bosco 


WRONG 


WITH RELATIVES? 


M ¥ UNCLE was having. a hard 


time making appointments 
with his doctor who was forever 
taking off on long trips. One day, 
when he did get to see him, he 
said. 
“Doctor, you must have a good 
time on these trips, since you 
take so many of them.” . 

The doctor looked at him 
sadly and said, “Dom, I go to the 
best hotels, I eat the best meals, 
I travel on the best planes, I’ve 


got all that money means, but . 


I haven't got a relative or a 
friend” 

It was a pathetic picture of 
an undesired loneliness. Yet, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, many 
of us have voluntarily chosen an 
aloneness similar to this doctor's. 


“We've hopped on the fad-wagon, 


and have banished our relatives 
by actual-distance, or by attitude- 
distance. 

It has become fashionable 
_— to eliminate relatives from 
our lives, from grandparents 


The Apostle (March, ’57), American otto of 'the Congregation of 


Mariannhill Missionaries, 


Box 87, Detroit 31, Mich. 57 
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down to cousins. The more mod- 
erm the fixtures become, the 
more old-fashioned are __ rela- 
tives declared. They are pasted 
with the stigma of “meddlers,” 
uncharitable long-noses who want 
nothing but to pry into your af- 
fairs, learn your secrets, run your 
business. Interference from rela- 
tive has become one of the prime 
causes of marriage break-ups. 
Comedians attribute any attrocity 
to “mother-in-law,” and the hall 
rocks with sham-sympathetic 
laughter. Young couples are ad- 
vised to keep away from relatives, 
and the farther away, the better. 

I wont deny that there are 
some relatives who do rate the 
meddler title, and some others 
who are hard to get along with. 
But they are this way not be- 
cause they are relatives, but sim- 
ply because they are people. 
We can't reason that because this 
relative is a pest, all relatives are 
pests, any more:than we can argue 
that .because one policeman is a 
proven thief, all policemen are 
thieves. 

The fact is that usually if a 
relative seems to be prying, it is 
only because he is vitally inter- 
ested in you. It’s amazing how 
much good you can. find in rela- 
tives if you only advance the plus- 
sign. I have friends who bought a 
house a few years ago, and like 
many young couples, they didn’t 
realize how high closing expenses 
ean be in transacting for property. 
The wife’s uncle visited them the 
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day after they closed the deal and 
began asking questions about their 
financial status. 

“To tell you the truth, I was 
peeved,” she told me. “I felt like 
telling him it was none of his 
business if we were broke—and 
then what do you think he did? 
He took a $100 bill from his 
pocket and said, ‘Here’s a house 
warming present’!” 

Another couple, parents of four 
children, had the chance to 
change the mortgage on their 
home from 6% interest rate with a 
private individual to a 5% rate 
with a bank if they could pav off 
a $300 difference in the size of the 
two mortgages. The woman’s sis- 
ter, who was expecting a fourth 
child herself, lent her the $300, a 
whole' year’s savings, for an indef- 
inite period with no interest. Here 
was another relative making a real 
sacrifice. 

I- talked with the wife of a 
school teacher once, the mother of 
two small children. She told me 
that she lived several miles away 
from her relatives, a choice she 
and her husband had made before - 
their marriage upon the advice of 
many so-called friends. Now she 
longed to move back to her home 
city. 
“I'm so lonely,” she confided. 
“I never -ralized how long it took 
to make real friends when you're 
new in a community.” 

She went on to say that so 
often she wanted to go out and 
visit someone, but she couldn't 
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think of anyone who would really 
welcome her and the two little 
ones without an invitation. If she 
hadn’t moved away, she could be 
dropping in to visit or help her 
mother, her sister, or one of her 
two aunts any time and know that 
she’d be perfectly welcome, and 
she’d feel perfectly at home. There 
is that freedom among relatives. 

I knew exactly how she felt. I 
lived far away from my relatives 
for six years after I was married. 
For the first year I was too busy 
going to school and _ teaching 
school to notice how much I miss- 
ed them. Then, too, we had no 
children yet and we found it easy 
to hop into the car and travel 500 
miles on a week end to say hello 
to the folks. 

It was after our first child was 
born that I realized how alone I 
was. After the second one. arriv- 
ed, I used to brood about how 
hard it was to travel with the chil- 
dren and I was concerned that 
my children would grow up never 
really knowing their cousins and 
there several aunts and _ uncles. 
After my third child was born I 
decided to move back to my 
native city. My husband took a 
cut in salary to make the moye, 
but our new happiness, and our 
new feeling of belonging again 
has meant far more than a few 
hundred dollars. 

When I had my fourth baby, I 
realized even more vividly how 
much my relatives meant ‘9 me. 
The full burden of home care and 
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baby sitting had fallen on my hus- 
band’s shoulders when I had my 
other babies, and I had to take 
over home duties almost immedi- 
ately after my four-day hospital 
stays, since we couldn’t afford to 
have my husband lose more work 
days. With baby No. 4, the story 
was much different, An aunt came 
over at 11 p.m. to baby sit all 
night; my mother moved the other 
three children in with her for two 
whole weeks; when I came home, 
I walked into a home which shone 
cleanliness because of a good fairy 
cousin; my sister had taken care 
of the laundry; another aunt sent 
me a pot of home made soup and 
an apple pie; other relatives 
brought gifts for the new one, and 
bath powder, stockings, and 
candy for myself. Believe me, I 
realized the bond there is 
tween relatives then. 
The most: maligned relative of 
all is the poor mother-in-law. The 
one who should be most revered ‘is 
grandmother. Yet, who stops to 
consider that mother-in-law and 
grandmother are one and the same 
person? Perhaps only the “experts” 
who decided that there wan’t any 
place in the modern family for 
grandparents. Ruth Millett, a syn- 
dicated newspaper writer, com- 
mented: 
“It is probably more than coin- 
cidence that when we cut grand- 
parents off from any real influence 
over the family, juvenile de-_ 
quency began to increase. 7 
“Why don’t: we say ‘nuts’ to the 


: 


experts and. give grandparents 
back their rightful place as wise 
and experienced and devoted 
members of the family who have 
a let to contribute to family liv- 


Frankly, I don’t think there’s a 
thing wrong with relatives. It’s 
just that their reputation and ours 
—for we are all someone’s relative 
—have been ruined by those who 
would destroy the whole family 
set-up if they could. 
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It's ‘about ‘time we leamed: 
love our relatives again. Maybe-all- 
we need is a shift in viewpoint, 

like the woman who said to the . 
philosopher: ‘ 

_. “Isn't it a shame that roses have 

thoms?” 

The philosopher answered, “No, 
rather isn’t it wonderful -that: 
thorns have roses!” 

Maybe our viewpoint is the 
only difference between good and 
not-so-good relatives. 
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“I wish you people who don't have 
to work in the daytime would have a little 
consideration for those who do!” 
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Once banished fo: a basement to do his 


voeal practicing, Dennis Day. has 


eome a long way up 


Go the Cettar 


€endensed from Franciscan Message 


WHEY say Dennis Day can 
" sing anything and make it 
sweet. He’s equally at 
home with an Irish lullaby or a 
current show tune, and his hit 
records range from “Jeannie” to 
“Clancy Lowered the Boom.” His 
fans; numbering much cof the 
population from 16 to 60, would 
recognize his voice anywhere. 
Or would they? Recently ; the 
versatile singer-comedian surprised 
his listeners by turing from the 


popular tunes to sing “Vesti la 


giubba” in the manner of Caruso. 
Hollywood NBC switchboards 
were clogged with calls asking if 
it hadn't been a gag, and wasn’t 
it really a Caruso record they had 
heard? 

On a Jater date, Dennis again 
strayed from the popular into the 
classical field and sang “La don- 
na e mobile,” and once more the 
NBC girls were swamped with 
calls. This time the callers insisted 
Lauritz Melchior had been heard 
on a record, not Dennis Day in 
the flesh. 

This is highly complimentary to 


Franciscan Message (May, ’57), Franciscan Printery, 
Pulaski, Wis. 


Duane Valentry 


a singer whose family once ban- 
ished him to the basement to’ do 
his vocal practicing. That was in 
the days when as a boy soprano 
Dennis was beginning to discover 
the power in the human voice. So 
were the members of his family. 
It wasn’t that they discouraged his 
efforts; quite the reverse. But he 
was so loud they agreed the base- 
ment would give him a measure 
of privacy which would serve the 
best interests of all. 

Perhaps it was banishment to 
the basement that made the lad 
shy. The young singer was so shy 
that his mother had to push him 
forward to get him to sing at 
gatherings. It was her prodding, 
too, that encouraged him to try 
out as singer for the choir in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Soon the bashful boy turned 
into a_ well-poised entertainer. 
Before Jong he was enjoying his 
jobs as singer at benefits and vari- 
ous church functions. 

“Talent, brains, manners and 
high ideals and charm — a boy 
every woman in the world would 
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be proud to call son,” Hedda Hop- 
per once wrote about Dennis Day. 
His popularity with music-lovers 
of every description seems to bear 
her out. 

But the boy whose voice was 
to give so much pleasure almost 
turned to other fields. Born in 
New York, he was graduated from 
Cathedral High School, took a 
pre-law course at Manhattan Col- 
lege, and _ planned to enter the 
Law School at Fordham Univer- 
sity. He delayed starting at Ford- 
ham long enough to recuperate 
from an operation. To pass the 
time, Dennis started recording a 
few songs. 

An executive of a Canadian cor- 
poration heard him sing “Jeannie 
With the Light Brown Hair” and 
offered him $75 for it. Waving the 
fistful of money, Dennis rushed 
home and tried to convince his 
family he had earned that much 
money honestly — and singing, at 
that! 

“A wonderful country, this,” 
said his father, who hails from 
Crossmaglen, County Armagh, 
Ireland, “that pays you for sing- 
ing. Why, when I sang in Ireland, 
they threw water at me!” 

Law was forgotten. Dennis took 
his recording of “Jeannie” with 
him as he began to hunt vocal 
jobs. Just then it happened that 
Jack Benny was looking — for a 
singer to replace Kenny Baker on 
his radio show. Mary Livingstone, 
Jack’s wife, recalled hearing Den- 


nis sing’on a‘talent show, and she 
requested him to send her a re- 
cording. Dennis’ voice was one of 
those picked out of hundreds sent 

But it was not the voice alono 
that opened doors: to fame and 
success. The clincher to his get- 
ting the job was strictly a case’ of 
reaction. “Oh, Dennis!” called 
Benny to the group of applicants 
sitting around the audition room. 

“Yes, please,” returned Dennis 
Day McNulty — in his inimitable 
way. 

Benny slapped the desk in de- 
light. “That’s it!” he whopped. “A 
character who would be deferen- 
tial and perhaps show up with his 
mother!” 

Thus a whole new avenue of 
gags opened up for Benny and a 
new career was born for Dennis, 
one that was to establish him per- 
manently in public esteem as one 
of the top vocalists. 

But ‘the Irish lad, so new to 
show business, realized he might 
not have been picked for the role 
on such a famous national show 
if it hadn’t been for the training 
instilled early by his parents, if 
they hadn’t always insisted that 
his manners be the best. As Den- 
nis says, “all six of us minded, but 
pronto. We had to or it would 
have made too much work for 
mother.” 

Dennis joined ‘the Benny clan in 
1939 and remained first as vocal- 
ist and then as singer-comi¢. Dur- 
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personations on Benny. They 
made a. hit. From then on, he 
used this talent on the air, and 
letters began coming in asking for 
more. 

After a long stint in the Navy 
during the war days — in one per- 
iod of two months, Day and his 
troupe of entertainers gave 275 
shows before service audiences — 
he was back on the Benny show. 
One of the first things he did af- 
ter. becoming a civilian was to 
change his name legally back to 
Eugene Dennis McNulty. 

Dennis’ fondness for Irish songs 
is easily explained. For not only 
did his father come from the Em- 
erald Isle, but his mother as well. 
She is the former Molly Grady of 
Carracastle, County Mayo. The 
six children were brought up in 
an environment that naturally in- 
cluded Irish songs. Dennis loved 
and loves the Irish. 

The Irish love Dennis too. Not 
long ago the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians presented him with a 
statuette of St. Patrick in ap- 
preciation for his work in tele- 
vision. 

Strange, therefore, is the fact 
that at one time a Dennis Day 
record banned Ireland. 


Back from a visit to the Emerald 
Isle, Dennis revealed that his re- 
cording of 
Parade” 
there. 

“The Irish. didn’t. object .to the 


“St. Patrick's Day 


was not, welcome over 


UP FROM THE CELLAR 
ing rehearsals the Jad tried his im- 
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song or to my singing,” he ex- 
plained. “But they did object to 
my talking in it. ‘How are ye, 
Paddy, me bioy? and the other 
greetings I shout during the re- 
cord, as if marching in the par- 
ade. They said it sounded like 
stage Irish.” 

Dennis admitted he could un- 
derstand their point of view. 

Asked whether he had tried any 
of his brogue imitations, so popu- 
Jar in’ this country, in Ireland, 
Dennis replied: “No, but I used 
my Jewish dialect one night, and 
they all started Jaughing at that.” 

-While in Ireland, Dennis gave 
a concert in his mother’s home- 
town in County Mayo. He also 
attended an Irish Fair and bought 
a pig. . 

In 1948, “just when his fans 
were sure he. would remain a con- 
firmed bachelor, Dennis married 
Peggy Almquist. It happened this 
way. One Sunday afternoon, when 
he was sitting around the house 
doing nothing, his mother asked 
him whether he wouldn't like to 
go calling on some old friends. 
The bored Dennis agreed. The old 
friends, it turned. out, had a 
daughter named Peggy. . . After 
that, everything changed for 
Dennis. 

The happily married couplé has 
four children: Patrick Dennis, 
Eugene Dennis Jr., Michael and 
Margaret Mary. 

Do the small fry inherit their 
father’s vocal abilities? “They sing 
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loud, but . with little melody,” 
Dennis grins. Not long ago four- 
year-old Patrick made his debut 
as an actor on his father’s tele- 
vision show. 

The Day’s 
house boasts no swimming pool. 
In it Dennis is happiest filling his 


leisure hours ‘with- husbandly 


chores: he’s able to make a quick 
“change” for baby, and he likes 
to help with the dishes and the 
vacuuming. 

But the day has too few hours 
to suit this talented man. Al- 
though his acting on the air often 
makes him appear like a fellow 
who ‘isn’t very bright, he is ack- 
nowledged to be one of the most 
astute chaps in the business. 

As a showman, Dennis works 
hard at perfecting his perform- 
ances. Besides his screen, tele- 
vision and radio work, he is a re- 
cording star for RCA _ Victor. 
Among his many recorded _ hits 
are “Sleep My Child” and sundry 
comedy numbers. He also has be- 
come established as the Disney 
cartoon character “Johnny Apple- 
seed.” 

As a business man, Day has in- 


comfortable ranch 
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of restaurants, He is considered a 
conservative in a town not known 
for conservativism. 

Whether he is singing his way 
through the melodious measures 
of Victor Herbert’s “Babes in Toy- 
land,” which he televises each 
Christmas, or responding to tho 
applause of nightclub patrons,. 
Dennis continues to delight listen- 
ers with his golden tenor. When 
he fills nightclub engagements, he 
continually sets records — even in 
such towns as Las Vegas. He has 
a solid body of loyal fans at his 
old alma mater, and last year at 
Manhattan College he received 
the Christian Brothers’ Medal of 
Distinction from Cardinal Spell- 


man. 


The lad who once was banished 
to a cellar has certainly come a 


_long way up. He has succeeded 


in making himself heard and en- 
joyed by millions. What was a 
loss to the law profession has be- 
come a gain to melody-iovers. 
But Dennis is more than just a 
singer of sweet songs. He is also 
a model family man who in his 
private as well as public life is an 
example of clean living and high 


vested his money wisely in music ideals. That's Dennis Day, a 
publishing firms and in a chain “foine broth of a lad!” 
Cc 
Super-charger 


“Yeah, boy, them were the days,” enthused Grandpa as the TV 
western came to an end. “Why, by the time Billy the Kid was only 
20, he’d already killed a dozen men.” 


Teen-aged granddaughter: 


“Golly—what kind of hot rod did 


he drive?” — Precious Blood Messenger. 
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PREVIEW 
of the SEPTEMBER issue 


FEATURING “BACK TO SCHOOL” ARTICLES 


September marks our annual “back to school” issue and 
parents will find several articles on this subject they will 
want to read. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell writes 
an open letter to teenagers, telling them why they should 
“Go back to School”; a mother of six children gives her 
views about parochial schools; and a teacher tells how she 
can read homes in nearly every one of the pupils she teach- 
es every day. 


On the less serious side of school, you'll get a kick out 
of “Laughs from the Classroom,” about some of the hum- 
orous things that can happen in school, and “Sister Said,” 
about some of the things kids insist their sister-teacher told them. 


Besides these articles on school, there are many others on 
other family topics. “Sex, Marriage and — ig ” for 
example, is really two ee in one. In the first part, J. An- 
thony Samenfink, Ed. presents some shocking statistics about 
how well young Catholiz couples follow the Church’s teachings 
in regard to sex and marriage. In the second part, John a 
Thomas, S.J., shows what these statistics mean and offers a pos- 
itive program to meet the problem they reveal. 


Another article that should attract a great deal of interest 
is “Why Men leave Home.” 100,000 men desert their families 
every year. This article tells why and what should be done to i 
keep them at home. a 


“Is Your Home Too Noisy?” If you think so, read the ar- 
ticle with that title to see what you can do, at little expense, g 
to reduce needless home noise. eS 


All these and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Evading the important questions 


of your children? 
HERE IS THE GUIDE BOOK YOU NEED 


Sex-Character Education 


Upon parents rests the primary and inescapable obligation of ex- 
plaining sex to their offspring. But when children ask about sex, 
they are often met with evasion, postponements, fairy tales and 
other forms of deception. 


WHY? Because, parents admit, they don’t know HOW to 
explain sex simply and clearly to their children. This volume is 
designed to meet the keenly felt need of parents for methods of 
unfolding the pertinent facts of sex to 
their children—from the time at which 
they first begin to ask about birth until 
they are ready for marriage. 


Children who learn about sex from 
reverent lips of parents are spared 
many headaches and heartaches. They 
learn to have respect for their own sex 
and reverence for the other sex. They 
see sex as the Creator has designed it. 
They start life with an enormous ad- 
vantage over their companions, handi- 
capped by ignorance and distorted con- 
ceptions traceable to the silence of their 
parents. 


This handsome 212-page volume 
compiled by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
has been prepared to enable parents to discharge this important 
task with pleasure and success. In its eighteen chapters more than 
a dozen outstanding authorities give generously of their experi- 
ae ane success in teaching the Christian aspect of sex to young 
people. 


Profit by the experience of such authorities as Max J. Exner, 

M.D., Father Lord, Child Study Ass’n., Paul Popenoe, Gene Tun- 
' ney, Margaret Culkin Banning, Ruth Hawthorne Fay and more! 
This is not just “sex instruction” but SEX-CHARACTER 
EDUCATION! 


SISO per copy 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. Huntington, Indiana 
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